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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  offering  a New  Edition  of  this  small  Work 
to  notice,  the  Publisher  cannot  but  observe,  that  the 
reception  his  former  Guide  met  with  (printed  last 
gear ) was  highly  flattering,  and  has  induced  him  to 
publish  the  present  Edition,  ivhich  he  has  been  de- 
sirous of  rendering  as  correct  as  possible — as  most 
Visitors  wish  to  take  home  a Descriptive  Account  oj 
a place  ivhich  has  so  rapidly  risen  into  notice  as 
to  become  in  a few  years  a proud  rival  to  the  most 
celebrated  Watering  Places. 

Foi • the  accommodation  of  Visitors,  therefore,  this 
Publication  is  principally  intended,  and  the  writer 
believes  it  will  be  found  a faithful  Guide;  in  the  full 
confidence  of  which,  he  presumes  to  hope  it  will  meet 
their  patronage. 

FRANCIS  SMITH. 

SOUTHAM, 
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LEAMINGTON  PRIORS  is  delightfully 

situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Learn,  from 

\ 

whence  the  former  part  of  its  name  is  derived;  the 
latter  appellation  was  given  to  it  from  its  having 
belonged  to  the  Priory  at  Kenilworth,  and  also  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  Leamington  in  the  same 
County ; we  think,  however,  that  in  the  present  day 
the  last  epithet  may  be  omitted  with  great  propriety, 
as  Leamington  Spa  is  a sufficiently  distinctive 
name  ; and,  in  fact,  the  term  Priors  seems  to  be 
sinking  into  obscurity. 

Leamington  has  the  advantage  of  being  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a most  delightful  and  luxuriously  fertile 
country,  and  surrounded  by  objects  of  attraction  to 
the  antiquary,  lover  of  the  picturesque,  and  mere 
rambler  in  search  of  amusement  or  change  of  place; 
it,  therefore,  must  ever  be  a favourite  resort  to  all 
ranks  in  society.  Mr.  Warner  remarks  in  his 
• Northern  Tour,’  that  “ No  County  in  England  is 
more  iamous  for  its  roads  than  Warwickshire,”  and 
this  particularly  applies  to  the  roads  in  the  vicinity 
of  Leaminnton. 
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ti  is  distant  2 miles  from  Warwick,  5 from  Kenil* 
worth,  8 from  Southam,  10  from  Coventry,  10  from 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  22  from  Birmingham,  36  from 
Cheltenham,  84  from  Bath,  and  90  from  London. 

Leamington,  from  a mean  inconsiderable  village, 
has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  owing  to  the  virtue 
and  fame  of  its  Saline  Springs,  risen  into  great  emi- 
nence, and  now  justly  rgnks  with  the  most  elegant 
and  celebrated  watering  places.  Were  it  possible 
for  us  to  look  back  and  behold  what  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  with  what  surprise  should  we  be  struck 
to  contemplate  its  appearance  at  that  time  with  ils 
present  state — then  there  were  but  a few  humble 
cottages ; a stream  of  water  ran  through  w hat  is 
now  called  high-street  to  supply  a large  fish-pond  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  and  another  stream  ran  from 
thence  down  what  is  now  called  bath-street  to  the 
river  Learn.  Two  small  public  houses,  the  Dog,  and 
the  Bowling  Green,  were  the  only  accommodation 
that  could  be  procured  in  the  place;  and  Mr. 
William  Abbotts,  (the  first  founder  of  a set  of 
baths  at  Leamington,)  w hen  he  came  to  settle  here, 
wished  to  establish  another,  but  the  magistrates 
refused  to  grant  him  a licence,  as  they  alleged 
two  public  houses  w'ere  sufficient  for  so  small  a 
place  as  Leamington  ! Now,  however,  Leamington 
can  boast  nearly  twenty  Hotels,  Inns,  and  Board- 
ing Houses,  and 
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“ where  (he  hovel  stood  immur’d  in  smoke. 

Where  lay  the  thorn  y glebe  for  years  unbroke, 
Sudden  we  view,  with  pleasure  and  surprise, 
Superb  hotels  and  handsome  structures  rise, 

With  aspect  fair,  and  numerous  now  they  stand. 
Meet  to  receive  the  Princes  of  the  land.” 

Medley’s  Beauties  of  Leamington. 

The  Saline  Springs  to  which  this  place  is 
indebted  for  its  celebrity,  have  been  long  known  ; 
not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  but  to 
topographical  and  medicinal  writers,  being  mentioned 
in  Camden’s  Britannia,  first  edition ; — by  Speed  in 
the  Theatre  of  Great  Britain,  1586; — and  Fuller 
in  his  Worthies  of  Great  Britain,  remarks,  “ At 
Leamington,  two  miles  from  Warwick,  there  issue 
out,  within  a stride  of  the  womb  of  the  earth,  two 
springs,  as  different  in  taste  and  operation  as  Jacob 
and  Esau  in  disposition,  the  one  salt  and  the  other 
fresh.  This  the  meanest  countrymen  does  plainly 
see  by  their  effects ; whilst  it  would  puzzle  a con- 
sultation of  Physicians  to  assign  the  cause  thereof.” 
Dugdale  in  his  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  observes 
•‘nigh  to  the  east  end  of  the  Church*  there  is  a 
spring  of  salt  water  (not  above  a stones  throw  from 

* Dug-dale  is  evidently  wrong  in  this  description,  as  it  should 
be  west — not  east — end  of  the  Church ; — as  even  at  the  present, 
and  there  are  now  Seven  Springs,  there  is  not  one  to  the  east 
of  the  Church. 
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the  river  Leam)  whereof  the  inhabitants  make  much 
use  for  seasoning  meat;”  and  Doctor  Thomas,  in 
his  edition  of  Dugdale’s  Antiquities,  published  in 
1730,  adds,  that  “ strangers  also  use  it  medicinally 
with  success,  and  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  in 
making  bread.” 

Leamington  is  greatly  indebted  for  the  esteem  in 
which  its  waters  are  now  held,  to  the  exertions  of 
Dr.  Kerr,  of  Northampton,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  recommending  them  to  his  patients  long  before 
their  excellent  medicinal  effects  were  generally 
known ; and  by  his  advice  Mr.  William  Abbotts* 
sunk  a well  and  erected  the  first  baths,  which  were 
opened  in  June,  1786.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Kerr. 
being  supported  by  Dr.  Allen,  Dr.  JOHNSTONE, 
and  other  medical  men,  Leamington  began  to  attract 
some  notice ; and  in  1790,  another  well  was  sunk 
and  baths  erected  by  Matthew  Wise,  Esq.  In 


♦In  several  accounts  of  Leamington,  this  person,  by  mistake, 
has  been  stiled  “ Mr.  Thomas  Abbotts,”  and  called  “a  native 
of  the  village,”  whereas  his  name  was  William , and  he  was 
not  born  at  Leamington.  He  was  born  at  Long  Itchington, 
near  Southam,  in  Warwickshire,  but  as  his  father  and  mother 
both  died  while  he  was  quite  young,  an  uncle,  who  was  keeper 
of  the  woods  belonging  to  Sir  Theophilus  Biddulpb,  and  lived 
at  Birdingbury,  a short  distance  from  Itchington,  took  him 
under  his  protection.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Birdingbury 
till  bis  uncle’s  death,  when  he  removed  to  Leamington,  as  his 
uncle  left  him  the  premises  where  the  Bath  Hotel  and  Original 
Baths  now  stand  at  that  place. 
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1797,  Dr.  Lambe,  an  eminent  physician,  who  was 
practising  at  Warwick,  published  an  Analysis  of 
these  waters  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  “ Memoirs 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester,” and  from  that  time  they  have  rapidly  gained 
ground  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  These  waters 
have  also  been  Analized  by  Drs.  WlNTHROP  and 
Middleton,  and  from  the  “ Chemical  Analysis  ” 
of  the  latter  gentleman  we  extract  the  following 
remarks.  “ The  excellent  effects  ” observes  Dr. 
Middleton,  “ produced  by  the  waters  in  many 
chronic  disorders,  in  plethoric  habits,  in  diseases  of 
the  skin,  and  in  visceral  obstructions,  particularly 
such  as  have  arisen  from  a residence  in  hot  climates, 
or  from  too  great  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  wine, 
or  the  table,  have  stamped  them  with  the  highest 
value,  among  that  class  of  natural  medicines  to  which 
they  so  eminently  belong.”  The  Leamington  waters 
are  efficacious  in  bilious  complaints  and  jaundice, 
cutaneous  eruptions,  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs, 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  gravel,  distorted  ver- 
tebra, dyspepsia  or  indegestion,  hypochondriasis, 
inflamed  ulcers,  intestinal  worms,  obstinately  costive 
habits,  paralytic  affections,  phthisis  pulmonalis  or 
consumptions,  piles,  rheumatism  and  gout,  scrofula, 
suppressed  menstruation,  and  visceral  obstructions. 
There  are  also  many  other  complaints — observes  Dr. 
Middleton  in  his  excellent  treatise — for  which  the 
Leamington  waters  are  used  with  safety  and  with 
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the  desired  effect;  “ to  the  sedentary  and  the  studi- 
ous, to  the  man  of  pleasure,  and  the  man  of  busi- 
ness; to  all  who  have  suffered  the  current  of  life  to 
stagnate  for  want  of  active  exercise,  or  have  driven 
it  on  too  rapidly  by  indulgence  and  excess,  let  me 
recommend  an  annual  resort  to  these  salubrious 
waters.’’ 

There  are  at  present  Six  Saline  Wells  at 
Leamington,  besides  the  Original  Spring 
(mentioned  by  Dugdale),  which  belongs  to  the  Earl 
of  Aylesford,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  and  is  enclosed 
in  a handsome  stone  building,  that  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  Earl.  The  next  well* 
in  priority  of  discovery  is  the  one  sunk  by  Mr. 
Abbotts  in  1786,  who  at  the  same  time  erected 
baths,  now  the  property  of  his  grandson,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith.  These  baths  were  re-built  in  1815, 
and  consist  of  six  hot  and  cold  baths,  with  dressing 
rooms,  and  a small  but  handsome  pump  room.  The 
baths  belonains;  to  Mr.  Wise  are  situated  at  the 
top  of  bath-street;  the  spring  was  discovered  in 
1790,  when  baths  were  erected,  but  they  have 
since  been  re-built,  and  consist  of  one  cold  bath, 
five  gentlemen’s,  six  lady’s,  and  one  child’s  hot 

*From  this  spring;,  Salts  are  made,  by  evaporating-  the  water 
to  dryness ; as  it  appears  they  cannot  be  obtained  genuine  in 
the  shape  of  crystals.  The  Salts  are  sold  in  bottles,  at  2s.  Pd, 
and  Is.  (3d.  each,  at  Smith’s  Pump  Room,  in  Bath-street. 
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baths,  with  dressing  rooms,  and  a handsome  pump 
room.  The  baths  belonging  to  Mr.  Robbins  are 
situated  near  the  bridge  over  the  Learn,  and  the 
well  was  sunk  and  baths  erected  in  1806;  they 
consist  of  one  cold,  three  hot,  and  a child’s  bath, 
with  dressing  rooms,  and  a pump  room.  The  spring 
belonging  to  the  New  or  Royal  Pump  Room  and 
Laths,  was  discovered  in  1810;  these  baths  are 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  those 
belonging  to  Mr.  Robbins,  and  comprise  eighteen 
various  kinds  of  baths,  with  dressing  rooms  and 
other  conveniences.  In  1816,  a spring  was  disco- 
vered in  Clemen’s-street,  when  baths  were  erected. 
These  consist  of  five  warm  baths,  with  dressing 
rooms  and  a handsome  pump  room. 


The  following  is  an  Alphabetical  List  oi 
the  Baths,  and  the  names  by  which  they  are 
generally  known — at  each  strangers  will  find  excel- 
lent attention,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  can,  if 
they  wish,  see  the  Baths  empty  before  they  use  them 
as  a Bath  is  not  more  than  three  minutes  filling — 


Abbotts’s,  or  Smith’s 
Original  Baths,  Bath- 
street. 

New  or  Royal  Baths, 
New  Town. 

Read’s  Baths,  High- 
street. 


Robbins’s  Baths,  near 
the  Bridge,  Bath-st. 
Smart’s  Baths,  Cle- 
men’s-street. 

Wise’s  Baths,  corner  of 
Bath-street,  Iligh- 
street. 
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prices  of  iSatfjiitg. 

Marble  Bath,  • 3 0 Child’s  Bath,  . 1 6 

Wood  Bath,  . 2 6 Shower  Bath,  . 1 « 

Cold  Bath,  . 1 0 

The  time  for  drinking  the  Water  is  usually  before 
Breakfast — two  half  pints  are  generally  sufficient. 

It  should  here  be  particularly  noticed,  that  at 
all  times  there  is  abundance  of  mineral  water  at 
each  spring,  not  only  for  using  internally,  but  for 
all  the  purposes  of  bathing.  It  is  in  this  that  the 
“ Spa  of  Warwickshire”  so  justly  claims  a superior 
and  important  advantage,  which  the  “ Spa  of  Glou- 
cestershire” does  not  possess. 

The  Leamington  Spa  Charity  is  an  excellent 
institution,  founded  in  1806,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Satchwell,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  baths, 
free  of  expense,  for  such  poor  sick  invalids  (properly 
recommended)  who  are  unable,  from  their  situations 
in  life  otherwise  to  procure  them.  The  philanthro- 
pist must  rejoice  at  the  establishment  of  this  laudable 
institution,  and  we  have  the  pleasure  to  observe, 
that  it  has  been  the  means  of  many  extraordinary 
cures  having  been  effected.  The  Proprietors  of 
the  New  or  Royal  Baths,  benevolently  appropriate 
one  cold  and  two  hot  baths  for  the  above  excellent 
charity. 
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Leamington  Church  is  an  ancient,  and  was 
till  lately  a plain  structure  ; but  from  the  recent 
additions  and  repairs  it  has  undergone,  it  now  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a handsome  edifice.  It 
is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  originally  belonged 
as  a chapel  to  Leek  Wootton,  a village  about 
four  miles  distant.  Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  Guide  to 
Leamington,  observes  that  “ the  church  was  repaired 
and  new  pewed  in  1800 ; the  Saxon  arch  capitals 
between  the  nave  and  chancel  destroyed,  and  reno- 
vated with  painted  deal  wainscot ! ” The  church 
being  cjuite  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  parishioners  and  numerous  visitors  frequenting 
the  spa,  a new  wing  was  added  in  1810.  An  old 
square  tower  rises  from  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
which,  when  the  new  wing  was  added,  was  beautified 
and  ornamented  with  pinnacles  ; it  contains  a clock, 
recently  put  up ; and  a peal  of  four  bells,  which 
strike  up  merrily  to  hail  the  arrival  of  visitors  of 
distinction  at  Leamington.  The  interior  of  the  church 
presents  a neat  appearance,  and  is  fitted  up  in  a 
modern  style,  with  handsome  pews,  and  galleries 
round  three  of  its  sides,  and  has  a small  organ. 

The  Church  Yard  contains  a number  of  grave- 
stones, the  inscriptions  of  some  of  which  are  illegible 
through  age.  The  tomb  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Satch- 
w ELL,  who  died  in  December,  1815,  is  of  the  altar 

kind,  surrounded  by  pallisades,  with  a poetical 
c 
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inscription  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pratt.  Mr.  Satch- 
vvell  was  a humble  mechanic,  but  merits  particular 
notice  as  being  the  institutor  of  the  Leamington  Spa 
charity;  he  was  also  the  “ village  rhymer”*  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  waiting  upon  each  visitor  of  distinction 
that  arrived  at  Leamington  with  a copy  of  verses. 
The  gravestone  of  Mr.  William  Abbotts,  who 
died  in  1805,  we  must  not  pass  unnoticed,  as  his 
name  will  ever  stand  honourably  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Leamington,  as  the  founder  of  the  first 
baths  at  that  place. 

In  Clemen’s-street  is  Union  Chapel,  a large 
handsome  building,  erected  principally  by  voluntary 
subscription.  Its  interior  is  very  neatly  fitted  up, 
has  large  galleries,  and  a well-toned  organ.  The 
religious  duties  at  this  chapel  are  performed  by 
dissenting  ministers,  but  the  prayers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  are  used. 

A Chapel  for  the  accommodation  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics has  recently  been  fitted  up  in  Clemen’s-street, 

* The  following1  lines,  written  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Satchwell, 
among  many  others  by  the  same  writer,  entitled  “ Escrite  on 
Mr.  Abbotts’s  Speculation  at  Leamington,”  are  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  F. Smith: 

“ If  Muster  Abbotts  bad  not  done 
His  Baths  of  laud  and  praise, 

It.  must  have  been  poor  Leamington, 

Now,  as  in  former  days.” 
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in  a commodious  and  neat  style,  and  a Catholic 
clergyman  officiates  every  Sunday. 

Leamington  is  divided  into  Old  and  New  Town, 
which  are  connected  by  a good  Stone  Bridge  of 
three  arches,  over  the  river  Learn.  The  Old  Town 
is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  a d the 
New  Town  is  seated  on  a fine  rising  ground  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  Streets  at  Leamington  are 
mostly  wide,  and  the  Houses,  Baths,  and  Places 
of  Amusement  being  newly  erected,  present  a very 
handsome  appearance.  The  Shops  are  principally 
in  the  Old  Town  ; some  of  them  are  very  handsome 
and  tastefully  decorated,  and  their  proprietors  vie 
with  each  other  in  politeness  and  attention. 

The  surprising  increase  of  Leamington  may  furnish 
an  interesting  subject  of  contemplation  for  the  mind; 
a stranger  would  not  imagine,  when  surveying  the 
elegant  structures  of  the  New  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  Old  Town,  that  a few  years  ago  the  ground 
where  those  buildings  stand — sprung  up  as  it  were 
by  magic — formed  fields  where  the  cattle  grazed 
undisturbed,  or  the  yellow  corn  waved  luxuriously 
in  the  autumnal  season,  propitious  to  the  hopes  of 
the  farmer.  But  the  whistle  of  the  plough  boy,  the 
low  of  the  cattle,  or  the  sound  of  the  mower  whetting 
his  scythe,  are  now  no  longer  heard;  and  rural 
aflairs  are  exchanged  for  all  the  gaiety  and  bustle 
of  fashionable  life ! 
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The  time  of  general  resort  to  Leamington  com- 
mences about  the  beginning  ot'  April,  and  the  town 
generally  continues  thronged  with  company  till  the 
end  of  October  ; and  as  the  water  is  equally  benefi- 
cial and  has  the  same  efficacy  in  all  seasons,  many 
families  and  persons  have  been  induced  to  remain 
during  the  winter  months,  when  every  possible  pro- 
vision is  made  for  their  comfort  and  amusement. 

The  New  or  Royal  Pump  Room  and 
Baths  before-mentioned,  are  situated  in  the  New 
Town,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Leam,  and  comprise 
hot,  cold,  tepid,  and  shower  baths;  hot  and  cold 
douche  for  topical  applications;  and  a chair  bath, 
an  excellent  contrivance  for  conveying  invalids  into 
the  bath  in  the  most  easy  and  safe  manner.  They 
form  a most  magnificent  building  of  stone,  with  a 
spacious  colonnade  carried  round  three  of  its  sides, 
formed  by  pillars  of  the  Doric  order,  placed  in  pairs. 
The  Pump  Room  is  in  length  more  than  a hundred 
feet,  proportionately  wide  and  lofty ; lighted  on  one 
side  by  a range  of  seven  windows,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  by  one  fine  window  of  painted  glass. 
Upwards  of  £.25,000  were  expended  in  the  erection 
of  this  noble  pile ! and  we  can  confidently  assert 
that  these  Baths  and  Pump  Room  are  the  most 
complete  in  the  empire.  [In  the  title  page  of  this 
publication  is  a Vignette  of  part  of  the  Baths  and 
the  Leam  Bridge.] 
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The  Assembly  Rooms  ave  also  in  New  Town, 
situated  in  Upper  Cross-street.  This  spacious  edilice 
is  built  of  stone,  in  a style  of  noble  grandeur, 
scarcely  equalled,  and  certainly  not  excelled  at  any 
watering  place  in  the  kingdom.  The  superb  ball 
room  is  eighty-two  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-six  feet 
in  width ; from  the  lofty  ceiling  are  suspended  three 
extremely  elegant  chandeliers  of  cut  glass,  which, 
when  lighted  up  on  the  ball  nights — when  the  room 
is  filled  by  all  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  a spa — • 
present  a most  brilliant  appearance ; and  the  giran- 
doles, mirrors,  orchestra,  and  other  appendages, 
are  in  the  first  stile  of  elegance.  In  the  interior, 
besides  the  Ball  Room,  is  a Refectory,  Billiard 
Room,  Card  Room,  Reading  Room,  &c.  which 
correspond  in  style  with  the  Assembly  Room. — 
Captain  Stenton  is  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

New  Assembly  and  Concert  Rooms. — 
When  the  former  edition  of  this  publication  was  put 
to  press  the  above  Rooms  were  not  completed,  but 
we  have  now  the  pleasure  to  state  that  they  have 
since  been  opened  and  met  with  great  support. — 
This  extensive  and  costly  pile,  the  front  of  which  is 
a lofty  arcade  and  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order,  in 
Bath-street,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Elliston,  who 
spared  no  expense  in  its  completion.  The  Ball 
Room  is  sixty-two  feet  long,  thirty-one  feet  six 
inches  wide,  and  twenty-eight  feet  high — lighted  by 
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very  valuable  and  handsome  chandeliers.  The 
upper  compartments  of  the  walls,  which  are  pan. 
tielled,  are  beautifully  enriched  with  groups  of  figures 
in  imitation  of  basso  relievo,  and  the  ceiling  is  coved 
and  finished  in  a masterly  style — in  fact,  the  whole  of 
this  superb  suit  of  rooms  are  most  elegantly  fitted  up. 
Captain  Bevan  is  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

The  Theatre,  situated  in  Bath-street,  is  a hand- 
some building,  with  a front  of  Roman  cement,  and 
was  erected  in  1814.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a 
neat  and  pleasing  style,  and  is  ornamented  with 
panoramic  views  of  Leamington,  W arwick,  Guy’s 
Clift,  &c.  The  Theatre  was  built  by  Mr.  John 
Simms,  and  is  now  the  property  and  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Elliston,  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane.  Admission — Boxes,  first  tier, 
4s. — second  tier,  3s. — Pit,  2s. — Gallery,  Is. 

An  object  of  attraction  at  watering  places  are  the 
Libraries,  of  which  Leamington  is  not  deficient — 
the  principal  are  Mr.  Elliston’s  and  Miss  Owen's. 

Mr.  Elliston’s,  in  Bath-street,  is  a magnificent 
establishment,  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  contains  a very 
extensive  and  well-selected  collection  of  works ; to 
which  the  most  esteemed  and  popular  publications 
are  constantly  added. — Music  and  Musical  Instru- 
ments let  to  hire,  and  at  this  Library  is  a Portfolio 
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of  Drawings  of  every  description.  This  Reading 
Room  and  Library  are  occasionally  on  evenings  used 
as  a promenade,  which  are  generally  well  attended. 

Miss  Owen’s  (late  Perry’s)  Library  and  News 
Room,  in  Clemen’s-street,  are  handsomely  fitted  up. 
and  contain  upwards  of  2500  volumes,  to  which  all 
new  works  of  merit  and  fashion  are  added.  At  this 
establishment  is  a Drawing  Portfolio,  containing  a 
great  variety  of  valuable  Landscape  and  flower 
Drawings,  Nc. ; and  a Music  Library,  of  more  than 
a thousand  approved  pieces,  by  the  most  eminent 
composers — which  are  let  to  hire — as  are  also 
Piano  Fortes. 

Among  the  attractive  objects  of  amusement  and 
curiosity  at  Leamington,  is  Mr.  Bisset’s  Paragon 
Picture  Gallery,  on  the  Royal  Parade,  War- 
wick Road.  This  was  till  recently  in  Clemen’s- 
street,  but  Mr.  Bisset  finding  the  rooms  too  small 
to  contain  the  whole  of  his  valuable  Paintings,  &c. 
caused  them  to  be  removed  to  the  handsome 
building  on  the  Royal  Parade.  It  is  adorned  with 
upwards  of  twro  hundred  valuable  Paintings,  among 
which  are  fourteen  full  length  Portraits  of  Henry 
Y II.  his  Queen  and  Court,  in  the  costume  of  1492, 
with  the  1 ut ant  Henry  at  the  Font.  Exclusive  of 
a variety  of  Original  Pictures,  may  be  seen,  one 
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drawn  from  life  of  the  Emperors  Alexander  and 
Napoleon,  on  the  Raft,  after  the  Rattle  of  Tilsit; 
and  a full  length  Portrait  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Also  a fine  collection  of  Historical 
and  Fancy  Pictures  of  the  most  interesting  descrip- 
tion, and  a beautiful  assortment  of  Marmatinto  and 
Mosaic  Work,  &c. — the  whole  well  deserving  the 
notice  of  visitors.  The  Gallery  is  also  used  as  a 
Reading  Room,  and  is  supplied  with  London  and 
provincial  papers,  periodical  publications,  reviews, 
&c. 


STrrms  at  tfjr  paragon  IDirturc  0aUrr|>. 


d. 

Single  Admission,  1 0 

Per  Week,  ..30 
Per  Month,  ..50 


£.  s.  d. 

The  Season,  .110 
Family  Tickets,  on  the 
most  liberal  terms. 


At  the  south  end  of  Leamington,  beyond  the 
bridge  over  the  Warwick  and  Napton  canal,  are 
Ranelagh  Gardens,  the  property  of  Mr.  Cgllis, 
which  consist  of  about  ten  acres,  laid  out  in  fruit 
and  pleasure  gardens,  walks,  and  shrubberies,  with 
hot  and  green  houses.  These  Gardens  furnish  a 
delightful  and  agreeable  recreation  to  the  visitors  of 
Leamington ; and  on  evenings,  the  walks,  arbours, 
and  seats  are  generally  crouded  by  a concourse  of 
fashionable  company.  Fruit,  Forest,  and  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs — and  Plants  of  every 
description — for  sale. 


i 
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The  Hotels,  Inns,  and  Boarding  Houses 
at  Leamington  are  numerous  and  well  conducted; 
some  of  them  are  htted  up  in  the  most  complete 
and  handsome  manner,  and  at  each  accommodations 
may  be  obtained  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
any  watering  place, — and  the  charges  are  moderate. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  ARE 
w illiams’s  Regent  Hotel,  Union  Parade. 

Cross’s  Bedford  Hotel,  Union  Paiade. 

Copps’s  Uoyal  Hotel,  High-street. 

Rackstrow’s  Blenheim  Hotel,  Clemen’s-street. 
Russell’s  (late  Smith’s)  Bath  Hotel,  Bath-street. 
Stanley’s  Crown  Inn,  High-street, 

Herbert’s  Castle  Hotel,  Brunswick-street. 
Hopton’s  Boarding  House,  Satchwell  Place. 
Parsons’s  Bowling  Green  Inn,  Church-street. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  let  some  part  of  their 
houses  as  Lodgings;  the  prices  vary  from  ten 
shillings  a week  to  five  pounds,  according  to  the 
number  of  rooms  taken,  or  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  furnished.  Whole  houses,  furnished  in  a 
handsome  manner,  may  be  obtained  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  per  week. 

The  Warwickshire  Hunt. — As  Leamington 
is  a central  point  of  this  hunt,  many  gentlemen  make 
it  their  place  of  residence  during  the  winter  months, 
to  enjoy  the  superior  excellence  of  this  celebrated 
crack  pack  of  Fox  Hounds. 

D 
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We  feel  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  spirited 
proprietors  of  the  Royal  Pump  Room  and  Baths 
have  caused  some  handsome  and  spacious  Walks 
to  be  laid  out — one  of  which  is  made  on  the  bank  of 
the  Learn,  and  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  Mall,  a 
wide  and  beautiful  gravel  walk,  ornamented  by  a 
row  of  trees  on  each  side. — These  walks  are  a very 
great  acquisition  to  Leamington;  and  being  situated 
between  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and  near  to  the 
Pump  Rooms,  w ill  ever  cause  them  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  and  agreeable  promenades. 

Among  the  recent  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  at  Leamington,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  several  of  the  Streets,  Hotels,  and  Shops,  are 
lighted  with  Gas. 

A new  and  handsome  Bridge  has  recently  been 
erected  over  the  W arwick  and  Napton  Canal,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Clemeivs-street,  which  is  a very  great 
improvement  to  that  part  of  the  town. 

It.  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here,  that  there 
are 'Coaches  from  the  Royal  and  Bath  Hotel  Coach 
Offices  daily  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  Cars  to 
Warwick  every  hour,  and  ready  on  the  shortest 
notice  to  take  parties  excursions ; Pony  and  Donkey 
Carts  are  constantly  plying  ior  hire  ; and  Saddle 
J Torses,  Ponies,  and  Donkies,  are  always  ready  at 
command. 
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Strangers  visiting  Leamington  for  the  benefit 
of  its  salubrious  waters,  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
provisions  may  be  had  here  cheaper  than  at  most, 
places  of  fashionable  resort ; and  a Market  has 
been  established,  which  is  held  every  Wednesday 
during  the  season.  This  Market  is  well  attended, 
and  plentifully  supplied  with  poultry,  butter,  eggs, 
fruit,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  &c.  Good  fish 
may  be  had  at  the  Fishmongers’,  who  are  regularly 
supplied  by  the  daily  coaches  from  London,  with 
the  various  kinds.  By  means  of  the  Warwick  and 
Napton  canal,  which  passes  close  to  the  town,  coals 
are  obtained  at  a reasonable  rate,  and  goods  may 
be  forwarded  to  all  parts. 

In  1801  the  Population  of  Leamington  was 
315;  in  1811,  543;  and  the  astonishing  increase  of 
it  is  such,  that  last  year  it  had  upwards  of  400 
Houses  at  it,  inhabited  by  1254  Females,  and  929 
Males — Total  of  persons,  2183 — and  it  has  since 
rapidly  increased  ! 


BRIEF  INFORMATION  FOR  VISITORS 
TO  LEAMINGTON. 


PHYSICIANS. 

Amos  Middleton,  M.  D.  Belsey  House,  back 
of  Union  Parade. 

Peter  Francis  Luard,  M.  D.  Bath-street,  Leam- 
ington, and  North  Gate,  Warwick. 

Charles  Wake,  M.  D.  Church-street,  Warwick. 


SURGEONS. 

Mr.  Chambers,  No.  8,  Union  Parade. 

Mr.  Franklin,  No.  11,  Ditto. 

Mr.  Goulet,  Clemen’s-street. 

OCULIST  AND  AURIST. 

■Mr.  Smith,  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary  atSoutham  for 
diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  attends  Leam- 
ington every  Saturday  Morning. — Messages 
are  received  for  him  at  Mr.  Brown’s,  Chemist. 

DENTISTS. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Flenley,  attends  Leamington  every 
Friday,  at  Mr.  Brown’s,  Chemist. 

Air.  Robertson,  of  Birmingham,  attends  Leam- 
ington every  Tuesday,  at  Belmont  Cottage. 
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POST  OFFICE. 

The  Hours  the  Mails  arrive  at,  and  set  out  from 
Leamington. — The  Post  Office  adjoins  Hop  tons 
Boarding  House. — Mr.  Hopton,  Post  Master. 

London  Mail  arrives  at  Eight  o’clock  in  the  Morning, 
and  leaves  at  half-past  Six  in  the  Evening. 

W est  and  Cross  Mail  arrives  at  Eleven,  and  leave> 
at  a quarter  after  Three. 

Ireland,  Scotland,  and  North  Mail  arrives  at  Seven  in 
the  Evening,  and  leaves  at  Seven  in  the  Morning. 


MEWS  AND  LIVERY  STABLES. 

Regent  Hotel,  Union  Parade,  . Mews. 
Bedford  Hotel,  back  of  Union  Parade,  Ditto. 
Royal  Hotel,  High-street,  . . Ditto. 

Bath  Hotel,  Bath-street,  Livery  Stables. 

Crown  Inn,  High-street,  Ditto. 

Merry’s,  Clemen’s-street,  Ditto. 

Doughty’s,  Bath-street,  Ditto. 

Bowling  Green  Inn,  . Ditto. 


POSTING. 


Post  Chaise,  with  excellent  Horses,  and  careful 
Drivers,  can  be  procured  at  the 


Regent  Hotel  Mews. 
Bedford  Hotel  Ditto. 
Royal  Hotel  Ditto. 


AND  AT 

Merry’s  Livery  Stable- 
Clemen’s-street. 
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MAIL  AND  POST  COACHES, 

From  the  Royal  and  Bath  Hotel  Couch  Offices, 
and  the  Crown  Inn, 

DAILY  TO 

"Rath,  Banbury,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Buckingham, 
Cambridge,  Cheltenham,  Chester,  Coventry,  Da- 
ventry,  Derby,  Gloucester,  Holyhead,  Leicester, 
Lichfield,  Liverpool,  London,  Malvern,  Manchester, 
Nottingham,  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  Stony  Stratford,  Wolverhampton,  Worcester, 
&c.  &c. — From  which  Coaches,  others  proceed  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Goods  can  be  forwarded  Daily,  by  Waggon  and 
Canal,  to  all  parts. 


From  what  we  have  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen 

i 

that  there  is  no  dearth  of  amusement  at  Leamington ; 
and  being  surrounded  by  the  most  romantic  and 
picturesque  scenery,  it  forms  an  attractive  place  as 
a central  point  from  which  to  make  excursions  to 
the  surrounding  country ; and,  as  a writer  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  observes,  “ uniting  the  most 
beautiful  walks,  rides,  drives,  and  every  other  ac- 
commodation, amidst  the  luxury  of  some  of  the 
finest  roads  in  England,  conducting  to  many  of  the 
most  magnificent  mansions,  prospects,  and  ruins  in 
the  empire.” 


WALKS  AND  RIDES  ROUND 
LEAMINGTON, 

WITH  AN  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

TOWNS,  CASTLES,  SEATS,  PARKS,  &c. 

IN  ITS  VICINITY. 


We  have  already  mentioned  in  a general  way, 
the  superior  state  of  the  Roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leamington,  and  have  only  to  observe  that  the 
utmost  attention  is  paid  to  their  improvement. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Leamington  is  abundantly 
wooded,  and  the  land  is  generally  of  a superior 
quality ; and  whatever  way  the  pedestrian  or  tourist 
may  walk  or  ride,  a variety  of  rich  and  beautiful 
scenery  presents  itself. 

About  half  a mile  from  Leamington,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Learn,  is  a delightful  mansion,  the  seat  of 
Edward  Willes,  Esq.  surrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens,  lawns,  line  plantations,  and  grounds  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Leamington.  These  grounds  and 
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plantations  were  formerly  open  to  the  visitors  of  the 
Spa;  but  owing  to  the  wanton  imprudence  of  some 
persons  on  the  privacy  and  property  of  their  vener- 
able and  reverend  owner,  father  of  the  present  pos- 
sessor, part  of  them  were  barred  from  inspection. 

A road*  branches  off  at  the  top  of  New  Town, 
which  forms  a pleasant  walk  or  ride  to  Warwick. 
At  a short  distance  along  this  road,  in  a deep 
wooded  dell,  was,  till  recently,  the  entrance  to  .a 
subterraneous  passage,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
anciently  communicated  with  Kenilworth  castle. — 
This  passage,  though  the  entrance  was  five  miles 
from  that  castle,  may  have  proceeded  thither; 
and  if  so,  probably  served  the  garrison,  during  a 
s'.ege  as  a sallying  place,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  provisions ; — we  give  this  as  merely  con- 
jectural, and,  as  our  information  respecting  the  extent 
of  the  passage  is  handed  down  entirely  by  tradition, 
we  cannot  speak  of  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 


* We  cannot  omit  to  mention  tliat  this  Road  is  jnst  completed, 
having;  been  under  repair-,  principally  by  subscription,  and 
are  happy  to  observe  that  it  is  finished  in  an  effectual  manner. 
To  the  liberality  of  Bertie  Greatheed,  Esq.  of  Guy’s  Cliff, 
and  Edward  Willes,  Esq.  of  Newbold,  the  public  are  indebted 
for  a new  Bridg'e,  over  which  the  Road  is  carried,  and  which 
prevents  a very  dangerous  descent. 


TOWN  AND  CASTILE  OF 
WARWICK. 


Warwick,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  one 
of  the  best  county  towns  in  the  kingdom,  is  seated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  and  is  distant  two  miles 
from  Leamington. 

The  foundation  of  this  town,  like  that  of  many 
others,  is  wrapt  in  intricate  obscurity ; it  has  been 
treated  of  by  many  antiquarians,  and  Rous,  the 
first  Warwickshire  historian,  attributes  its  name  to 
Gutheline,  a British  King,  cotemporary  with  our 
Saviour,  and  asserts  it  had  then  the  name  of  Caer- 
guthleon.  He  also  states  that  it  was  ruined  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Piets  and  Scots,  and  continued 
dilapidated  till  the  famous  Prince  Caractacus  rebuilt 
it.  Camden  mentions  that  it  was  a Roman  station, 
known  by  the  name  of  Presidium. 

It  afterwards  suffered  several  times  from  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Warremund, 
King  of  Mercia,  who  called  it  after  his  own  name, 
Warrewyk.  Dugdale,  and  many  other  writers  have 
followed  Rous’s  account  of  the  foundation  of  War- 
wick, while  others  contend  it  was  not  founded  till 
•he  time  of  the  Saxons. 

F. 
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In  915,  Ethelfleda,  (laughter  of  King  Alfred,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Castle  at  Warwick,  by  erecting 
a large  fortification  called  the  Dcn-jon , upon  an 
artificial  hill  of  earth,  near  the  river  Avon,  and 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Castle.  In  the  Norman  survey,  Warwick  is  called 
a borough,  and  William  the  Conqueror,  considering 
it  of  great  importance,  ordered  Turchill,  Vicecomes 
or  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  enlarge  the  Castle,  and 
fortify  the  town.  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  observes, 
“ The  towne  of  Warwick  has  been  right  strongly 
ditched  and  walled,  having  the  compass  of  a good 
mile  within  its  walles,”  and  that  “ The  towme  stands 
on  a main  rokky  hill,  rising  from  east  to  west.” 

Warwick  was  in  a very  flourishing  condition  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  first,  and  a Market  was 
granted  to  be  held  at  it  on  Wednesdays.  In  1533, 

rarwick  was  incorporated ; but  in  1694  a most 
terrible  calamity  befel'it,  the  greater  part  being  con- 
sumed by  fire,  to  the  amount  of  £.120,000 — it  has, 
however,  risen  like  a Phoenix  from  its  ashes,  being- 
rebuilt  in  a more  magnificent  and  uniform  manner. 
The  streets  are  principally  wide  and  well  paved,  and 
being;  situated  on  an  eminence,  every  shower  washes 
away  obstructions,  and  the  town  uniformly  presents 
a very  clean  appearance.  1 he  streets  and  many  ot 
the  shops  are  lighted  with  Gas. 
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Warwick  at  present  has  only  two  Churches — 
St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Nicholas’s; — but  formerly  there 
were  eight  others  besides  these. 

St.  Mary’s  Church  is  a magnificent  pile,  with 
a lofty  and  elegant  tower  at  its  west  end,  springing 
from  four  groined  arches,  and  beneath  is  a passage 
for  carriages,  &c.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
church  is  beneath  the  tower,  and  its  interior  presents 
a very  beautiful  appearance.  It  is  adorned  with 
many  superb  monuments — one  of  which,  to  the 
memory  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
is  the  most  splendid  in  the  kingdom,  except  that 
of  Ilenry  the  seventh’s  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

St.  Nicholas’s  Church  is  a modern  structure, 
with  a modest  spire,  in  the  modern  Gothic  stile  of 
architecture ; but  a religious  edifice  occupied  its  scite 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  was  called  an 
Abbey — of  this  no  part  now  remains.  This  Abbey  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  place  where  Queen  Emma, 
widow  of  Etheldred  and  Canute,  and  mother  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  was  imprisoned,  and  the  scene 
of  her  trial  by  the  fiery  ordeal.  She,  having  been 
accused  of  unchaste  familiarity  with  Alwyne,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  was  sentenced  by  the  King,  her  son, 
to  pass  the  fiery  ordeal,  which  was  as  follows : — 
Nine  plough  shares,  heated  red  hot,  were  placed 
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at  unequal  distances,  which  the  accused  must  pass 
barefoot  and  blindfold,  and  if  this  was  performed 
unhurt,  the  accused  was  judged  innocent,  and  if 
otherwise,  guilty.  The  Queen,  with  great  fortitude, 
passed  the  ordeal  unhurt,  and  was  accordingly  judged 
innocent,  and  permitted  to  retire  to  Winchester, 
where  she  ended  her  days. 

In  Warwick  there  are  Places  of  Worship  for 
various  denominations  of  Dissenters. 

Warwick  has  several  handsome  Public  Buildings, 
--as  the  County  Hall,  Court  House,  County  Gaol, 
County  Bridewell,  the  Judge’s  House,  Market  House, 
Theatre,  &c.  and  a very  elegant  stone  Bridge,  of 
one  arch,  spands  the  water  of  the  Avon. 

Warwick  is  not  noted  as  a place  of  much  com- 
mercial importance ; but  within  the  last  few  years 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  have  greatly  increased, 
and  the  shops  are  much  more  numerous  and  splendid, 
owing  to  the  fashionable  Spa  of  Leamington  being  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  ; which,  in  the  summer  season, 
being  the  resort  of  a numerous  assemblage  ot  nobility 
and  gentry,  gives  Warwick  at  that  time  a remarkable 
lively,  bustling  appearance.  Many  genteel  families 
have  chose  Warwick  and  its  neighbourhood  for 
their  residences,  owing  to  its  delightful  situation, 
and  numerous  picturesque  beauties. 
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Warwick  Castle,  the  boast  and  pride  of  this 
county,  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  baronial 
residences  remaining  in  England,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated upon  a rock  which  rises  forty  feet  perpendicular 
above  the  surface  of  the  Avon,  though  on  the  north 
side  it  is  level  with  the  town. 

The  first  foundation  of  this  celebrated  structure 
was  laid  by  Ethelfleda,  the  heroic  daughter  of  King 
Alfred,  in  915;  and  Turchill,  Vicecoines  or  Earl 
of  Warwick,  much  enlarged  it  by  order  of  William 
the  Concpieror;  but  that  Monarch  being  distrustful  of 
all  the  powerful  native  English,  would  not  trust  him 
with  the  custody  of  it,  and,  therefore,  bestowed 
it  on  Henry  de  Newburgh,  a Norman,  whom  he 
created  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Some  idea  of  the  strength  and  importance  of  this 
Castle,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third,  may  be 
formed  from  that  Monarch  commanding  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  William  de  Cantalupe  to  require 
good  security  of  Margery,  sister  and  heiress  of 
I'homas  de  Newburgh,  sixth  Earl  of  Warwick,  that 
she  would  not  marry  any  person  in  whom  he  could 
not  impose  the  most  implicit  confidence. 

In  1265,  Sir  John  Giffard,  governor  of  Kenilworth 
castle,  at  the  head  of  the  rebels  who  were  then  ii. 
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possession  of  that  fortress,  surprised  William  Mau- 
duit,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  taken  part  with 
Henry  III.  and  carried  him  and  his  Countess  pri- 
soners to  Kenilworth,  and  they  wTere  obliged  to  pay 
1900  marks  for  their  release.  At  that  time  great 
part  of  the  walls  were  thrown  down,  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  Castle  might  be  of  no  advantage  to 
the  royal  party.  On  the  death  of  Earl  Mauduit,  in 
1267,  who  left  no  issue,  the  possession  of  the  Castle 
was  transferred  to  the  Beauchamp  family,  by  the 
marriage  of  Isabel,  his  sister,  to  William  de  Beau- 
champ, Baron  of  Elmley,  in  Worcestershire. 

Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  re- 
built the  walls  of  the  Castle,  which  had  continued 
in  a ruinous  state  since  their  demolition  by  the 
rebels ; he  also  erected  strong  gates,  and  fortified 
the  gate-ways  wTith  embattled  towers.  In  1394, 
Guy’s  Toicer  was  erected,  the  walls  of  which  are 
ten  feet  in  thickness ; and  Lord  Brooke,  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  first,  expended  £.20,000  in  repairing 
and  beautifying  the  Castle. 

During  the  civil  war,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
first,  Warwick  Castle  was  besieged  for  a fortnight, 
but  did  not  surrender;  and  on  some  parts  of  it  are 
to  be  seen  the  hooks  upon  which  wool-sacks  were 
suspended  to  protect  it  from  injury. 
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In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second  the  Castle  was 
much  improved,  and  the  State  Apartments  greatly 
embellished.  Francis  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  was,  in 
1759,  created  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  title  and  estates,  in  1773,  by  George,  the  late 
Earl,  who  very  much  beautified  and  adorned  the 
Castle,  Gardens,  Park,  and  Pleasure  Grounds ; and 
his  eldest  son,  Llenry,  is  the  present  possessor. 

The  principal  entrance  to  this  magnificent  Castle, 
is  by  an  embattled  gateway,  on  the  entrance  of 
Warwick  from  Leamington,  and  from  hence  the 
grand  approach  is  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
which  is  clothed  on  each  side  with  ivy  and  a profusion 
of  fine  shrubs.  This  road  is  so  judiciously  contrived, 
as  for  upwards  of  a hundred  yards  to  shut  out  a 
view  of  the  Castle,  when,  at  a sudden  turn,  its  lofty 
machicolated  towers  burst  upon  the  astonished  eye 
in  all  their  magnificence.  Caesar’s  Tower,  which  ap- 
pears on  the  left,  rising  to  the  height  of  oue  hundred 
and  forty-seven  feet,  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  any 
other  part  of  the  building;  and  though  not  a Roman 
erection,  as  lrom  its  name  some  have  supposed,  it 
was  built  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest.  On 
the  right  appears  Guy’s  Tower,  rising  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet,  which,  being- 
situated  on  a more  elevated  part  of  the  rock,  over- 
looks Caesar’s  Tower.  This  strong  majestic  Tower, 
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the  walls  of  which  are  ten  feet  in  thickness,  was  built 
in  1394,  by  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick; 
from  its  summit,  which  strangers  are  permitted  to 
ascend,  the  eye  takes  in  with  delight  a most  beautiful 
and  extensive  prospect.  These  Towers  are  connected 
together  by  a strong  embattled  wall,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  great  arch  Gate-way  leading  into 
the  inner  court — this  was  originally  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  Castle.  Before  this  front  is  a deep 
moat,  now  destitute  of  water  and  dark  with  shrubs 
and  trees,  over  which  an  arch  is  thrown  where  was 
formerly  the  draw  bridge. 

Passing  into  the  inner  court,  in  front  appears  the 
lofty  artificial  mount  before-mentioned,  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs  ; it  is  crowned  with  a watch  tower, 
and  the  light  breaking  through  the  iron  grating  of  its 
gateway,  has  a pleasing  effect.  On  the  left  appears 
the  Noble  Castellated  Mansion,  the  residence  of  the. 
family,  a grand  and  extensive  pile,  whose  antique 
appearance  is  not  injured  by  the  modern  improve- 
ments it  has  received. 

The  entrance  to  the  interior  is  by  a Gothic  Porch 
with  a flight  of  stone  steps,  which  leads  to  the  Hall, 
a fine  room,  hung  with  numerous  relics  of  antiquity. 
Erom  the  windows  of  this  room,  beautiful  prospects 
are  obtained  over  the  Park,  and  a wide  extent  of 
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rich  varied  country;  while  immediately  beneath  the 
windows,  the  water  of  the  Avon  tails  in  a pleasing- 
cascade. 


As  the  limits  of  this  publication  will  not  permit  us 
to  describe  every  apartment  and  elegant  decoration 
with  which  this  noble  Castle  abounds,  we  shall  only 
mention  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  curiosity. 


The  State  Apartments  are  adorned  with  a fine 
collection  of  paintings  by  the  most  eminent  masters, 
exquisite  marble  busts,  antique  vases,  with  other 
relics  of  antiquity  ; and  the  furniture  is  of  the  most 
costly  and  superb  description.  The  State  Bedcham- 
ber is  hung  with  tapestry,  made  at  Brussels  in  1604; 
the  bed  and  furniture  are  of  crimson  velvet,  embroid- 
ered with  green  and  yellow  silk — these  once  belonged 
to  Queen  Anne,  and  were  presented  to  the  late  Earl 
of  Warwick  by  his  late  Majesty.  The  Armoury 
Passage  contains  a variety  of  weapons  of  different 
nations,  with  some  fine  natural  curiosities.  The 
British  Armoury  contains  the  finest  collection  of  old 
Rnglish  armour  in  the  kingdom ; among  a variety 
of  others,  there  is  a complete  suit  of  fluted  armour, 
brought  from  Germany;  and  the  doublet  Lord 
Brooke  was  killed  in  at  Lichfield  is  here  preserved, 
on  which  drops  of  blood  may  be  still  faintly  traced. 

F 
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I he  Chapel  is  fitted  up  in  a neat  and  elegant  manner; 
it  contains  an  organ,  and  its  Gothic  windows  are 
filled  with  finely-executed  painted  glass. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  attached  to  Caesar’s  Tower, 
called  the  Porter’s  Lodge,  are  preserved  the  arms 
and  accoutrements  of  the  celebrated  Guy,  Earl  of 
Warwick.  This  redoubted  hero  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  and,  according  to  tradition,  destroyed  a 
terrible  Boar,  near  Windsor;  a monstrous  Cow, 
called  the  Dun  Cow  of  Dunsmore-Heath ; and  a 
Dragon,  in  Northumberland.  In  the  reign  of  King 
xYthelstan,  the  Danes  having  invaded  England,  and 
victory  attending  their  arms,  they  compelled  the  King 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Winchester,  where  they  closely 
besieged  him.  At  this  crisis,  Earl  Guy  returned  from 
the  Holy  Land,  where  he  had  been  on  a pilgrimage, 
and  it  having  been  agreed  between  Athelstan  and  the 
Danes,  that  a single  combat  should  decide  the  fate 
of  the  kingdom,  Guy  offered  himself  as  the  English 
champion.  The  Danes  chose  for  their  hero,  Colbrand, 
a mighty  African  giant,  and  a terrible  single  combat 
ensued,  in  which  Guy  proved  victorious,  and  the 
Danes  in  consequence  quitted  the  kingdom.  After 
this  exploit,  he  retired  to  Guy’s  Cliff,  near  Warwick, 
where  he  hewed  himself  a Cave  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  iu  penitence  and 
prayer.  Through  this  romantic  tale  there  is  a gleam 
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of  truth,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  such  a per- 
sonage as  Guy  once  existed,  though  his  exploits  have 
been  much  magnified.  The  curiosities  shewn  at 
W arvvick  Castle,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Guy, 
consists  of  his  sword,  shield,  breastplate,  helmet, 
walking  staff’,  and  tilting  pole ; what  is  shewn  for  his 
horse  armour,  however,  is  evidently  of  a much  later 
date  than  the  above  accoutrements.  They  also  shew 
his  porridge-pot,  which  is  of  bellmetal,  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  two  gallons ; his  flesh  fork ; 
his  ;adies  stirrup  of  iron;  pretended  rib  of  the  dun 
cow  and  pith  of  her  horns;  one  joint  of  the  spine, 
the  tusk,  and  the  shoulder  blade  of  the  wild  boar. 
Besides  those  we  have  enumerated,  there  are  at  the 
Castle  many  other  curious  weapons,  not  connected 
with  the  history  of  Guy. 

The  Gardens  attached  to  Warwick  Castle  are 
spacious,  and  laid  out  with  great  elegance  ; beauti- 
fully adorned  with  wood,  and  enriched  by  charming 
prospects; — we  may  justly  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

“ Say  can  the  pencil’s  warmest  touch  convey 
The  varied  richness  of  the  glowing  scene  ? 

How  sweetly  doth  the  crystal  stream  pour  forth 
Its  dimpled  current  o’er  the  velvet  coats 
Of  mossy  pebbles: — soft  the  tinkling  sound 
IV  here  ’twixt  the  rocks  it  bubbles — whilst  the  dove 
Coos  to  her  distant  mate  the  plaintive  strain.” 
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Fronting  a fine  Lawn  in  the  Garden,  gently  sloping 
to  the  Avon,  is  a large  handsome  Gothic  Green-house, 
containing  a fine  collec  ion  of  exotics.  In  the  centre 
of  this  budding  is  the  celebrated  antique  bacchanalian 
Vase,  purchased  in  Italy  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  re-purchased  of  him  by  the  late  Earl  of  War- 
wick. It  is  of  white  marble,  six  feet  in  height,  and 
twenty-one  feet  in  circumference  ; and  is  capable  of 
containing  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  gallons  : — the 
rich  sculptured  ornaments  on  this  curious  relic  of 
antiquity,  are  most  beautifully  executed,  and  it  re- 
mains in  a good  state  of  preservation. 

The  Park  belonging  to  the  Castle  is  very  extensive, 
and  connected  with  the  Pleasure  Grounds  and  Gar- 
dens by  a magnificent  stone  Bridge  of  one  arch,  which 
bestrides  the  calm  water  of  the  Avon.  The  Park 
is  pleasantly  interspersed  with  groups  of  trees,  and 
adorned  by  a most  beautiful  lake,  occupying  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  on  which  may  be  seen 
many  curious  varieties  of  the  w ild  duck.  In  a group 
of  elms,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  is  a llerony, 
of  which  there  are  now  but  few  in  the  kingdom. 
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The  delightful  seat  of  Bertie  Greatheed,  Esq. 
is  situated  about  one  mile  from  Warwick,  on  the 
Coventry  road,  and  three  miles  from  Leamington. 
This  place  derives  its  name  from  the  steep  rocks 
which  rise  from  the  river  Avon,  and  from  the  ancient 
legend  of  the  celebrated  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
living  as  a hermit,  and  ending  his  days  here — and 
here  he  was  buried.  Rous,  the  first  Warwickshire 
historian,  informs  us,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Britons, 
an  Oratory  was  built  at  Guy’s  Clift. 

This  romantic  and  beautiful  spot  is  thus  described 
by  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary: — “ It  is  the  abode  of 
pleasure,  a place  delightful  to  the  Muses.  There 
are  natural  cavities  in  the  rocks,  small  but  shady 
groves,  clear  and  crystal  streams,  flowery  meadows, 
mossy  caves,  a gentle  murmuring  river  running 
among  the  rocks  ; and  to  crown  all,  solitude  and 
quiet  friendly  in  so  high  a degree  to  the  Muses.” 

Guy’s  Clift'  House  is  built  of  stone,  and  presents 
a very  handsome  appearance  ; and  from  the  turnpike 
road  a glimpse  of  it  is  obtained  through  a long  and 
venerable  avenue  of  trees.  It  contains  a fine  collection 
of  paintings,  many  of  them  the  production  of  the 
only  son  of  Mr.  Greatheed,  the  proprietor,  who  pos~ 
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sessed  a most  extraordinary  genius  for  painting,  aud 
who  died  in  1804,  at  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-two  years.  There  are  two  busts  here 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  celebrated  actress,  which  we 
mention  merely  to  remark  (what  perhaps  is  not 
generally  ! nown,)  that  this  ladyr,  previous  to  her 
appearance  upon  the  stage,  tilled  a domestic  situ- 
ation in  the  Greatheed  family. 

The  Chapel  was  originally  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  but  the  body  and  tower  were  repaired 
by  the  late  Mr.  Greatheed ; the  interior  continues 
in  a good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  rooms  for- 
merly inhabited  b\r  the  priests  still  remain.  In 
the  Chapel  is  the  statue  of  Guy,  which  was  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  by  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick ; it  is  nine  feet  in  height,  but  is 
now  much  mutilated. 

The  Grounds  belonging  to  Guy’s  Cliff  House  are 
profusely  wooded,  and  abound  in  romantic  scenery. 
Flere  is  a Mill  that  was  in  being  at  the  Norman  con- 
c|uest.  No  stranger,  we  presume,  omits  visiting  the 
Cave  where  Guy  lived  as  a hermit,  and  “ which  he 
hewed  out  of  the  rock  with  his  own  hands;”  on  the 
side  of  it  is  an  inscription  in  Saxon  characters,  at 
present  illegible,  though  three  or  four  single  letters 
are  discernable.  The  Well,  called  Guy’s  Well, 
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is  also  shewn,  where,  according  to  tradition,  Ihat. 
renowned  hero  repaired  daily  to  quench  liis  thirst. 

The  Cellars,  Wells,  Stables,  and  other  offices  at 
Guy’s  Cliff,  are  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 


ELACKLOW  HILL, 

A steep  and  commanding  eminence,  crowned  by  a 
quantity  of  fir  trees,  is  about  half  a mile  from  Guy’s 
Clift’,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  is  noted 
as  being  the  place  where  Piers  Gaveston,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  was  beheaded,  July  1,  1312.  This  haughty 
favourite  of  Edward  II.  had  particularly  offended 
Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  giving 
him  the  epithet  of  “ the  black  dog  of  Arden,”  from 
his  swarthy  complexion ; and  he,  with  the  Farls  of 
Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Arundel,  caused  his  head 
to  be  here  severed  from  his  body,  which  it  is  said 
they  beheld  with  savage  exultation. 


©ROVE  PARK, 

The  elegant  seat  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Dormer,  is  about  three  miles  trom  Warwick,  to 
the  right  ol  the  road  leading  to  Henley,  and  five  miles 
lrom  Leamington.  I his  Mansion  is  in  a charming; 
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situation,  and  Dugdale  informs  us  that  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  “ this  place  was  called  Le  Grave,  that 
is  to  say  the  grove,  shewing  that  it  took  its  name 
originally  from  being  a thick  wood  of  high  trees 
and  at  the  present  that  name  is  quite  appropriate,  as 
it  abounds  with  timber  growing  in  the  richest  lux- 
uriance of  nature.  The  Mansion  is  large,  and  presents 
a line  antique  appearance,  and  immediately  before 
it  is  a finely  wooded  Park,  well  stocked  with  deer, 
and  ornamented  by  a beautiful  lake.  A Catholic 
Chapel  adjoins  the  Mansion,  to  which  strangers  are 
allowed  access. 


SIONEUiaB  ABBEY, 

The  noble  and  spacious  Mansion  of  the  Leigh  family, 
is  situated  about  four  miles  from  Leamington, — the 
road  to  which  is  through  shaded  but  well-beat  lanes, 
and  for  three  miles  is  the  same  as  to  Kenilworth. 
After  crossing  the  Avon, — by  an  old  stone  bridge, 
called  Chesford  Bridge, — a short  distance,  the  road 
to  the  Abbey  branches  to  the  right. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey  is  most  delightfully  situated, 
in  the  midst  of  a luxuriant  and  fertile  country, 
adorned  by  extensive  and  venerable  woods,  and 
watered  by  the  Avon,  which  being  here  of  ample 
breadth,  flows  through  the  grounds  with  a noble 
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effect.  Over  one  part  of  this  river  is  a fine  Bridge, 
of  one  arch,  erected  from  a plan  of  Mr.  Rennie, 
and  is  the  principal  approach  to  the  Abbey.  The 
Gardens  belonging  to  this  Mansion  are  extensive 
and  elegant;  and  the  Park  is  very  large,  ornamented 
by  a profusion  of  stately  trees,  particularly  oaks, 
and  is  abundantly  stocked  with  deer.  The  whole  of 
the  immense  domain  attached  to  Stoneleigh  Abbey, 
is  said  to  comprise  more  than  2-300  acres ! 

The  Church  at  Stoneleigh  is  an  ancient  edifice, 
of  Saxon  or  early  Norman  architecture,  and  the 
tower,  which  is  overgrown  with  ivy,  presents  a fine 
object  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque.  In  the 
chancel  are  three  handsome  monuments  of  the 
Leigh  family. 
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The  seat  of  Mrs.  Price,  a descendant  of  the  Brom- 
ley family,  is  situated  about  a mile  and  half  from 
Stoneleigh  towards  Coventry,  and  is  a handsome, 
commodious  residence,  to  which  is  attached  a park 
and  fine  gardens.  The  mansion  is  adorned  by  se- 
veral family  pictures — among  which,  is  a fine  full- 
length  portrait  of  William  Bromley,  Esq.  secretary 
of  state  to  Queen  A nne,  by  whom  Baginton  Hall 
was  erected. 


TOWN  AND  CASTLE  OF 
KENILWORTH. 


Kenilworth  is  a cheerful  and  populous  town, 
in  a pleasant  part  of  the  county,  five  miles  from  Lea- 
mington, five  from  Warwick,  and  five  from  Coventry. 
It  consists  principally  of  one  strefet,  extending  more 
than  a mile  along  the  turnpike-road,  and  is  adorned 
by  many  spacious  and  handsome  houses,  and  has  at 
it  a good  inn  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers. 

Kenilworth  is  famous  for  its  noble  Castle,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton, 
from  whose  son,  it  appears,  it  was  transmitted  to 
the  crown;  and  when  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II. 
rebelled  against  him,  a garrison  was  placed  in  it  by 
that  Monarch.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  it  was  used  as  a prison;  it  was  after- 
wards repaired  and  strengthened  by  that  Monarch, 
who  bestowed  it  upon  Simon  Montfort,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester; but  that  ambitious  nobleman  ungratefully 
took  up  arms  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  Barons, 
and  made  this  Castle  one  of  the  strong  holds  of  their 
party.  It,  however,  was  beseiged,  and  the  garrison, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  for  six  months,  was 
obliged  to  yield,  though  they  defended  'it  against 
the  King  with  great  bravery. 
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In  128G,  a tournament  was  held  at  Kenilworth 
Castle,  at  which  a hundred  Knights  and  as  many 
Ladies  attended — and  it  was  held  with  such  splendour 
that  it  is  recorded  the  Ladies  wore  silken  mantles! 

At  this  Castle,  the  weak,  but  unfortunate  Edward 
II.  having  been  deposed  by  his  Queen,  was  impri- 
sioned;  and  here  he  was  obliged  to  sign  his  abdi- 
cation, and  resign  his  crown  to  his  son  Edward. 

After  various  transmissions,  this  Castle  became 
the  property  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  made  very  considerable  additions  to  it,  and 
these  are  still  called  Lancaster’s  Buildings.  During 
the  contension  of  the  roses,  it  was  alternately  taken 
by  each  party;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  her  reign,  granted  it  to  her  favourite,  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester;  and  this  nobleman  ex- 
tended the  Chace,  and  made  large  additions  to  the 
Castle,  beautifying  it  in  the  most  handsome  manner. 
When  this  was  completed,  at  an  expense  in  those 
days  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  the  Queen  honoured 
him  with  a visit  for  seventeen  days — the  account  of 
which,  owing  to  the  recently  published  work  by 
the  author  of  Waverly,  entitled  “ Kenilworth,”  has 
been  published  in  so  many  shapes  and  wags,  that  it 
is  scarce  necessary  for  us  to  enlarge  respecting  it ; 
we,  however,  must  say,  that  at  the  “ Princely 
Pleasures  ol  Kenilworth  Castle  ” every  amusement 
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possible  was  introduced,  and  that  this  royal  enter- 
tainment exceeded  in  splendour  and  magnificence 
any  that  had  preceded  it — it  is  recorded  to  have 
cost  a thousand  pounds  daily. 

The  legitimacy  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the 
above-mentioned  Earl,  being  doubted,  Kenilworth 
Castle  and  domain  were  seized  by  that  infamous 
court  the  Star  Chamber,  and  given  to  Prince  H onry, 
son  of  James  I.  when  a survey  was  taken  of  them, 
and  valued  at  £.38,554  15s.  Oil.  Prince  Henry, 
though  very  much  delighted  with  Kenilworth, 
would  not  avail  himself  of  the  unjust  decree  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  but  proposed  to  purchase  Sir  Robert 
Dudley’s  right  in  it,  (Lady  Dudley  having  a jointure 
on  the  estate)  for  the  sum  of  £.14,500.  Sir  Robert, 
hopeless  of  having  it  restored  to  him  again,  accepted 
the  overtures,  and  the  transfer  was  made;  but  of 
the  purchase-money  no  part  ever  came  into  his  hands, 
for  £.3,000  the  only  money  ever  paid  was  lost  in 
the  hands  of  a merchant,  who  became  a bankrupt; 
and  Prince  Henry  dying  soon  after,  it  was  claimed 
by  his  brother  Charles,  and  no  notice  taken  of  Prince 
Henry’s  debts,  so  that  Sir  Robert  lost  the  whole  of 
the  sum.  When  Charles  ascended  the  throne,  he 
granted  the  Castle  to  Carey,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  but 
the  civil  wars  commencing,  desolation  spread  her 
wings  over  it,  for  the  puritanical  soldiers  of  Cromwell 
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gave  the  finishing  blow  to  its  greatness; — as  they 
dismantled  the  towers,  beat  down  the  walls,  felled 
the  majestic  woods,  drained  the  lake,  rooted  up  the 
gardens,  destroyed  the  beautiful  park  which  in  every 
direction  for  several  miles  surrounded  this  stately 
residence, — and  to  sum  up  the  whole,  they  left  the 
Castle  in  its  present  dismantled  state. 

At  the  restoration,  Charles  II.  granted  the  lease 
of  this  ruin  (for  it  was  little  better)  to  the  Earl  of 
Monmouth’s  daughter ; on  the  expiration  of  which 
he  granted  it,  with  the  manor,  to  Lawrence  Viscount 
Hide,  created  Baron  of  Kenilworth  and  Earl  of 
Rochester,  from  whose  descendants  it  passed  by 
marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon ; and  we  are  happy 
to  state,  that  the  present  Lord  Clarendon  has  taken 
measures  to  secure  the  remains  of  the  buildings 
from  further  depredations. 

This  noble  Castle,  which  measured  seven  acres 
within  the  walls,  once  the  boast  of  pride,  the  seat  of 
elegance,  and  the  strength  of  defence,  is  now  a mere 
heap  of  ruins ; there  still  however  remain  many  frag- 
ments of  dismantled  towers,  mouldering  rooms,  gates, 
and  walls,  broken  battlements,  shattered  stair-cases, 
arches,  and  windows,  some  of  which  are  beautifully 
ornamented  with  tracery,  &c. ; but  the  whole  are  so 
unconnected  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  original  grandeur.  On  comparing  its  pre- 
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sent  with  its  ancient  state,  and  as  we  tread  the  ground 
so  much  famed  in  history  as  Kenilworth,  the  mind  is 
naturally  affected  with  a pleasing  pensive  melancholy. 
“ Within  the  walls  of  this  Castle  how  many  a heart 
has  throbbed  with  joy  ! and  oh,  how  many  a heavy 
laden  sigh  has  thence  been  wafted  to  those  courts 
above  where  every  wrong  is  registered,  and  w here 
every  tear  is  bottled  against  the  day  of  retribution  !” 

The  principal  gateway,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, is  converted  into  a dwelling-house,  and  is 
occupied  by  Mr.  William  Boddington,  a very  res- 
pectable farmer.  It  is  the  only  part  of  these  ruins 
that  are  inhabited,  and  is  the  most  entire. — In  one 
of  the  ground  floor  apartments  is  a very  curious 
chimney-piece,  the  upper  part  is  of  carved  w ood, 
and  the  lower  alabaster,  bearing  the  date  1571,  with 
the  letters  R.  L.  the  initials  of  that  princely  favourite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Ciesar’s  Tower  is  the  most  ancient  as  well  as 
strongest  part  of  the  Castle,  its  walls  being  in  some 
places  sixteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  only  part  of  the  original  fortress  remaining 
that  was  erected  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton.  The  grand 
Gothic  Hall  is  eighty-six  feet  long  and  forty-four  feet 
wide,  formerly  a most  magnificent  apartment,  lighted 
by  noble  windows  of  elegant  workmanship,  now 
overgrown  with  ivy; — to  the  grand  entertainments 
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formerly  served  up  here,  and  the  noise  of  revelry  which 
resounded  through  the  vaulted  passages,  a solemn 
silence  has  succeeded,  interrupted  only  at  intervals 
by  the  hoarse  croaking  of  the  raven,  the  noise  of  the 
jackdaws,  or  others  of  the  feathered  tribe.  This  Hall 
forms  part  of  the  erection  raised  by  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  termed  Lancaster’s  Buildings,  considerable 
remains  of  which  are  scattered  about,  in  many 
places  covered  with  ivy,  and  the  howling  wind  waving 
the  grass  on  the  forsaken  battlements  has  a mournful 
and  solemn  effect  on  the  imagination.  Leicester’s 
Buildings,  so  called  from  the  nobleman  by  whom 
they  were  erected,  though  erected  the  latest,  yet 
from  having  been  built  of  a mouldering  stone,  appear 
the  oldest,  and  threaten  to  sink  early  into  total 
destruction — in  fact,  the  whole  of  this  interesting- 
ruin  decays  daily  from  the  effects  of  time  and  the 
shock  of  the  elements.  In  1817  a great  part  of  the 
front  of  the  west  side  of  Cvesar’s  Tower  gave  way ; 
and  about  three  months  after,  in  September  the  same 
year,  the  north-west  angle  fell  with  a tremendous 
crash.  Some  Ladies  who  had  been  sketching:  these 
beautiful  remains,  had  a most  providential  escape; 
they  were  seated  for  a considerable  time  under  that 
pari  of  the  Tower,  and  had  left  the  place  but  a few 
minutes  when  thirty  tons  weight  of  the  ruin  came 
upon  the  very  spot  they  had  quitted ! 
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Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  who  built  the  Castle,  founded 
a Monastery  at  Kenilworth  for  canons  regular  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  which  was  so  exceedingly 
well  endowed  as  to  become  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  it  was  called  an  Abbey.  The  only 
visible  remains  at  present  of  it,  is  a Gothic  Gateway, 
much  mutilated,  and  some  fragments  of  the  walls. 

The  Church  at  Kenilworth  is  a venerable  Gothic 
structure,  situated  near  the  remains  of  the  Abbey. — 
It  has  a handsome  spire  at  its  west  end,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  interior  is  through  a fine  Saxon  arch. 
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Is  a small  village,  about  three  miles  from  Leamington, 
to  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Southam.  This 
is  mentioned  by  many  historians  to  have  been  a place 
of  great  consequence  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons;  and 
Ofta,  eleventh  King  of  the  Mercians,  built  here  a 
stately  Palace,  at  which  he  occasionally  resided; 
and  he  was  buried  at  this  place.  He  led  a dissolute 
life,  and  previous  to  his  death  founded  and  endow- 
ed St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  and  was  the  first  King  in 
England  who  gave  tides  to  the  Clergy,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  793  or  794,  and  by  them  he  received 
absolution.  Fremundus,  son  of  Ofta,  who  was 
treacherously  murdered  near  Harbury,  was,  accord- 
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ing  to  Camden,  buried  at  Offchurch — this  Prince 
was  afterwards  canonized. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  OfFchurch 
belonged  to  Earl  Leofric,  who  bestowed  it  upon 
the  Monks  at  Coventry,  and  it  continued  in  their 
possession  till  the  dissolution  of  Monasteries,  when 
it  was  seized  by  Henry  VIII.  who  granted  it  to  Sir 
Edmund  Knightly,  Knight,  whose  descendants  in 
the  female  line  still  possess  it. 

At  this  place  is  an  ancient  Mansion,  the  seat  of 
the  above  family,  called  Offchurch  Bury,  which 
Mr.  Pratt  observes,  bears  a great  resemblance  to  the 
Palace  of  Scone,  the  coronation  place  of  the  Scottish 
Kings.  It  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Learn,  in 
a very  rural  and  retired  situation ; and  though  built 
at  different  periods,  some  parts  of  it  preserve  a 
character  of  ancient  grandeur.  The  front  is  nearly 
covered  with  a beautiful  vine,  which  is  trailed  over 
the  viranda  that  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Mansion, 
Miss  Medley  describes  it  as  follows — 

“ Where  erst  the  Mercian  King’s  kept  ancient  court* 
The  warrior  and  the  statesman’s  fam’d  resort ; 

Held  their  loud  revels,  and  their  boist’rous  feasts, 
While  armour  clash’d  amidst  the  volorous  guests  ! 
’Tis  now  the  abode  of  elegance  and  ease, 

Plann’d  for  convenience — and  adorn’d  to  please.’* 
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The  Park  and  Grounds  belonging  to  OfFchurch 
Bury  are  adorned  by  several  pieces  of  water,  and 
admirably  shaded  with  venerable  trees,  some  of 
which  are  very  large  and  beautiful ; a chesnut  tree 
in  particular,  on  the  south  of  the  Bury,  for  its  circum- 
ference and  number  of  branches,  is  an  object  of 
great  curiosity ; and  the  foliage  is  so  close,  that  it  is 
said  to  be  capable  of  covering  and  concealing  three 
hundred  persons ! 

The  Church  at  OfFchurch  is  a neat  structure, 
standing  on  a commanding  eminence,  and  among 
the  numerous  pleasing  views  from  this  village,  one 
from  the  Church  Yard  claims  particular  notice.  Tin- 
Parsonage  House,  which  is  near  the  Church,  is  a 
charming  residence,  surrounded  with  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds,  laid  out  with  admirable  taste. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  high  celebrity,  and  pre-eminent  station  to  which 
Cheltenham  has  attained  in  the  rank  of  Watering 
Places,  has  already  so  completely  and  thoroughly  en- 
grossed the  attention  oflocal  Historiographers, — all  emu- 
lously  and  elaborately  aiming  at  the  developement  of 
circumstances  confessedly  too  deeply  buried  in  the  Tomb 
of  Time,  to  afford  any  rational  clue  whereby  to  trace  its  ori- 
gin—that  we  deem  it  right  to  claim  for  the  present  publica- 
tion no  merit  beyond  that  to  which  it  aspires,  as  an  una- 
dorned,and  unpretending,  but,  we  trust,  not  an  uninstruc- 
tive  sketch  of  the  Town  itself,  and  of  the  objects  of  at- 
traction and  of  interest  which  are  so  profusely  scattered 
around  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  within  a limited  range 
of  the  luxuriant,  fertile,  and  picturesque  country  in  which 
it  is  situated. 

Dismissing  from  our  thoughts  all  vague,  and  unim- 
portant, and  consequently  irrelevant  conjecture,  we  de- 
sire but  to  record  and  to  preserve  every  circumstance 
essentially  connected  with  the  Town’s  prosperity,  and 
illustrative  of  its  progress  from  obscurity  to  magnificence ; 
and  in  this  feeling  we  have  preferred  an  adherence  to 
simple,  but  authenticated  facts,  to  the  pursuit  of  any  vi- 
sionary speculation,  which,  however  imposing,  or  flat- 
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tering  to  native  pride,  is  at  best  intrinsically  valueless, 
when  unsustained  by  proof,  and  calculated  to  cast  an  air 
of  doubt  even  upon  useful  and  beneficial  intelligence. 
At  all  events,  the  Work  we  offer  to  the  Public  cannot  be 
classed  with  those  long  and  lifeless  books,  made  up 
chiefly  of  fanciful  suppositions,  or  of  miscellaneous  quo- 
tations and  biographical  notices,  totally  foreign  to  the 
subject. 

Having  thus  fairly  premised  the  object  to  which  our 
labours  are  directed,  and  to  which  they  are  limited ; we 
feel  bound  by  the  same  spirit  of  candor,  to  disclaim  the 
slightest  intention  of  so  far  infringing  upon  the  province 
of  the  many  enlightened  members  of  the  Faculty,  who 
may  with  so  much  advantage  be  consulted  at  Chelten- 
ham, as  to  enter  upon  any  dissertation  of  the  salubrious 
properties  of  the  Mineral  Waters — the  primary  source 
and  sustaining  cause  of  the  Town’s  prosperity.  Such  an 
attempt  would  be  justly  considered  an  act  of  supereroga- 
tion, from  which  we  desire  so  scrupulously  to  refrain, 
that  we  shall  not  even  be  tempted  by  the  example  of  all 
our  predecessors  to  detail  the  analyses  of  any  one  of  the 
various  Spas,  or  the  complaints  in  which  the  Waters  are 
most  efficaciously  prescribed,  or  the  mode  or  quantity 
in  which  they  are  taken.  Our  aim  is  to  present  the  pub- 
lic with  a cheap,  comprehensive,  and  useful  guide  to  all 
that  may  be  worth  seeing — a clear  compendium  of 
all  that  may  be  worth  knowing — a faithful  and  a distinct 
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VALE  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

The  Vale  of  Gloucester,  in  which  Cheltenham  is 
situated,  has,  through  time  immemorial,  been  celebrated, 
and  justly  celebrated,  for  the  diversified  splendour,  and 
highly  picturesque  beauty  of  its  scenery ; the  richness,  the 
fertility,  and  the  teeming  abundance  of  its  soil : and  tru- 
ly, indeed,  has  it  been  remarked,  by  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  judicious  observers  of  the  natural  charms  of 
our  country,  that  “ the  eye  must  be  dim,  and  the  heart  be- 
numbed, which  can  be  insensible  to  the  rural  charms  of 
Gloucestershire.”  Whilst  “ the  picturable  beauty”  of  this 
“ grand  suite  of  ornamental  grounds  in  Nature’s  finest 
“ style”  has  been  thus  happily  and  truly  eulogized  by  a 
writer,  who,  in  our  own  times,  has  most  successfully  illus- 
trated the  “ Rural  Economy”  of  the  kingdom ; we  may 
with  pride  refer  for  indisputable  testimony  of  the  early  ce- 
lebrity and  luxuriant  fertility  of  this  delightful  district,  to 
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the  faithful  Memorial  of  William  de  Malmesbury,  who 
tells  us  that,  in  his  day — “ The  Vale  was  rich  in  corn, 
productive  of  fruit,  in  some  parts,  by  the  sole  favour  of 
nature;  in  others,  by  the  art  of  cultivation,  enticing  even 
the  lazy  to  industry,  by  the  mere  prospect  of  a hundred- 
fold return.  You  may  see  the  highways  clothed  with  trees 
bearing  apples,  not  by  the  grafter’s  hand,  but  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground  itself;  for  the  earth,  of  its  own  accord,  rears 
them  up  fruit,  and  that  excellent  in  flavour  and  appear- 
ance, many  of  which  wither  not  under  a year,  nor  before 
the  new  crops  are  produced  to  supply  their  place.  No 
county  in  England  has  so  many,  or  so  good  vineyards  as 
this,  either  for  fertility  or  sweetness  of  the  grape.”  And 
again,  noticing  these  vineyards,  he  says,  “ grapes  famous 
for  their  flavour  are  here  produced  in  quantities,  and  ma- 
nufactured into  wines  of  the  highest  relish,  equally  luscious 
with  those  of  France.” 

■ To  such  evidences  of  natural  superiority  in  the  most  at- 
tractive and  valuable  attributes  of  the  Vale,  (to  which  it  is 
our  object  in  this  wrnrk  to  confine  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers), we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  characteristic  de- 
scription of  its  magnificence  and  concomitant  loveliness, 
so  ably  and  so  admirably  delineated  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  a* 
he  beheld  “ the  Vale  of  Severn”  from  the  eminence  of 
CricklyHill: — “ I know7  not  that  I was  ever  so  struck 
with  the  singularity  and  grandeur  of  any  landscape. — 
When  Nature  works  in  the  bold  and  simple  style  of  com- 
position in  which  she  works  here ; when  she  raises  a coun- 
try through  a progress  of  a hundred  miles,  and  then  breaks 
it  dowm  at  once  by  an  abrupt  precipice  into  an  expansive 
vale,wre  are  immediately  struck  with  the  novelty  and  gran- 
deur of  the  scene.  Perhaps  no  where  in  England  a disr 
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tance  so  rich,  and  at  the  same  time  so  extensive,  can  be 
found.  The  eye  was  lost  in  the  profusion  of  objects  which 
were  thrown  at  once  before  it,  and  ran  wild,  as  it  were, 
over  the  expanse,  writh  rapture  and  astonishment,  before 
it  could  compose  itself  to  make  any  coherent  observations. 
To  the  north  we  looked  up  the  Vale,  along  the  course  of 
the  Severn.  The  town  of  Cheltenham  lay  below,  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  vale  appeared  after- 
wards confined  between  the  limits  of  Bredon  Hill  on  the 
right,  and  Malvern  on  the  left.  Right  between-these,  in 
the  middle  of  the  vale,  lies  Tewkesbury,  bosomed  in  wood; 
the  great  church,  even  at  this  distance,  appearing.  A lit- 
tle to  the  right,  but  in  distance  very  remote,  we  may  see 
the  towers  of  Worcester,  if  the  day  be  clear,  especially  if 
some  accidental  gleam  of  light  relieve  them  from  the  hills 
of  Shropshire,  which  close  the  scene.  Between  Robin's 
Wood  Hill  and  Church-down,  the  great  object  of  the  vale 
is  Gloucester,  which  appears  rising  over  rich  woody 
scenes.  Beyond  Gloucester,  the  eye  still  pursues  the  vale 
into  remote  distance,  till  it  unites  with  a range  of  moun- 
tains.” 

Such  is  the  tract  of  country — at  once  romantic,  pictu- 
resque, bold,  and  fertile — in  which  the  town  of  Chel- 
tenham is  situated  ; and  such  the  natural  beauties  height- 
ened by  cultivation,  and  improved  by  taste,  by  skill,  and 
judgment,  of  which  Cheltenham  forms  the  central,  and 
the  principal  attraction ; and  amongst  which  it  maintains 
the  proud  pre-eminence  of  being,  even  there,  most  beau- 
tiful, where  all  around  the  hand  of  nature  has  lavishly 
strewed  its  most  luxuriant  charms.  In  such  a scene  Fan- 
cy may  almost  recognize  “ The  Happy  Valley,”  in  the 
kingdom  of  Amhara,  destined  for  the  residence  of  Rasse- 
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las,  prince  of  Abyssinia,  where,  “ from  the  mountains  on 
every  side,  rivulets  descended,  that  filled  all  the  valley  with 
verdure  and  fertility — and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  were 
covered  with  trees,  the  banks  of  the  brooks  were  diversi- 
fied with  flowers,  every  blast  shook  spices  from  the  rocks, 
and  every  month  dropped  fruits  upon  the  ground.  The 
valley,  wide  and  fruitful,  supplied  its  inhabitants  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  all  delights  and  superfluities 
were  added.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  security  and 
delight,  that  they,  to  whom  it  was  new,  always  desired 
that  it  might  be  perpetual.” 

CHELTENHAM. 

Although  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  an  historical 
disquisition  on  a topic  involved  in  so  much  obscurity  as 
the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  town,  or  of  its  condition 
at  a period  so  remote  as  that  to  which  research  has  been 
carried,  in  the  pursuit  of  ecclesiastical  and  manorial  re- 
cords; yet  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  a discrepancy  in  all 
statements  hitherto  published  on  the  subject,  when  we 
find  that  even  those  who  have  laboured  to  mark  its  sud- 
den rise  to  importance,  and  its  present  magnificent  ap- 
pearance and  amazing  extent,  by  a contrast  with  its  in- 
significance as  a mere  village,  consisting  but  of  some 
straggling  rustic  dwellings,  or  at  the  best  but  of  one  long 
street — have  at  the  same  time  withheld  from  Leland's 
description  of  the  self  same  Cheltenham,  all  the  attention 
to  which  it  was,  and  is,  undoubtedly  entitled  ; for  in  the 
celebrated  “ Itinerary”  of  that  eminent  antiquarian, 
we  read  thus: — “ Cheltenham, a large  towne,  havynge 
a market.  It  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Cirencester,  now 
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to  the  King.  There  is  a brook  on  the  south  side  of  the 
towne.”  When  we  connect  this  account,  written  from 
actual  and  accurate  personal  inspection,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  fact,  that  so  far  back  as  A.  D.  803, 
a Priory  was  founded  here  ; that,  in  1011,  that  spacious 
and  venerable  structure,  St.  Mary’s  church,  was  built  • 
and  that,  in  1190,  “ the  Chapel  of  Charlton  Kings  was 
dedicated  and  made  subject  to  the  mother  church  of  Chel- 
tenham;”— we  hold  ourselves  warranted  in  assuming  that 
the  town  was  anciently  a place  of  note,  and  of  no  mean 
extent : but  that  it  may  have  suffered  from  some  such  ca- 
lamitous visitation  as  that  by  which  Prestbury  was  “ cur- 
tailed of  its  fair  proportions for  we  know,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  “ Priest’s  Town,”  as  its  name 
signified,  was  reduced  to  ashes.  During  the  sojourn  of 
the  Romans  in  Britain,  it  is  certain  that  they  possess- 
ed several  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Chel- 
tenham ; and  if  any  evidence  were  requisite  to  establish 
this  point,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  the  year 
1818,  an  antique  jar,  containing  many  hundred  Roman 
coins,  bearing  the  impressions  of  the  Emperors,  and  other 
devices,  was  dug  up  near  Thirlstaine  House,  little  more 
than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  High  Street.  Prior, 
and  subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  Cheltenham  was  assur- 
edly a royal  manor;  and  so  it  continued  through  succeed- 
ing reigrts;  or,  if  the  actual  possession  passed  from  the 
Crown,  it  was  revocable  at  pleasure:  and,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  vested  in  the  Crown  in  fee,  till, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  it  was  sold  by  Prince  Charles, 
(the  ill-fated  Charles  I.),  to  John  Dutton,  Esq.  of  Sher- 
borne, from  whom  it  has  lineally  descended  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Sherborne.  Not  only  was  Cheltenham  for 
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so  long  a period  a royal  manor,  but  even  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  town  retained  its  privilege  of  re- 
presentation by  returning  two  members  to  Parliament. 
We  use  the  term  “ retained,”  because  the  privilege  must 
have  been  long  before  enjoyed,  and  was  sacrificed  by  the 
indulgence  of  “ the  Maiden  Queen,”  who,  in  considera- 
tion of  some  services  rendered  to  the  state  by  Wm.  Nor- 
wood, Esq.,  granted  him  an  exemption  from  “the  trou- 
ble of  such  elections;”  and  the  privilege  thus  surreptiti- 
ously abandoned,  never  was  revived.  As  the  existence 
of  the  latter  right  was  till  lately  unknown  or  forgotten, 
even  by  the  oldest  successors  of  those  from  whom  it  had 
so  unworthily  been  suffered  to  pass  away,  why  may  it  not 
be  supposed  that  all  trace  was  lost  of  the  extent  of  the 
town  in  preceding  ages,  or  of  the  means  by  which  that 
extent  was  diminished? 

Once  more  disclaiming  any  intention  of  entering  into 
a discussion,  in  which  the  loss  of  all  data  precludes  the 
possibility  of  a satisfactory  conclusion,  we  proceed  to  no- 
tice the  present  appearance  of  the  town,  which  must  now 
be  regarded  as  the  most  popular  and  fashionable  water- 
ing place,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  Europe, — a 
distinction  awarded  by  the  impartial,  unerring,  and 
unanimous  voice  of  public  opinion, — sanctioned  by 
the  approval  of  the  highest,  the  most  distinguished,  and 
the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the  empire,  and  con- 
firmed and  established  by  the  experience  of  more  than 
a century.  But  whatever  the  antiquity  of  Cheltenham 
may  have  been, — howsoever  obscure  its  origin  may  now 
seem, — however  extensive  or  circumscribed  the  limits 
of  the  town  in  days  of  yore, — still  the  source  of  its  pre- 
sent unrivalled  celebrity,  and  most  flourishing  condition, 
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must  be  ascribed  solely,  entirely,  and  exclusively  to  the 
result  of  those  scientific  inquiries  by  which  the  medici- 
nal properties  of  the  waters  were  ascertained  and  deter- 
mined. And  on  this  point  it  behoves  us  once  more  to 
mark  the  futility  of  endeavouring  to  fix  the  actual  discovery 
of  the  Springs  to  any  definitive  date  or  year ; since  the  ve- 
ry authorities  quoted  by  the  most  recent  writers  in  support 
of  their  precision  and  accuracy,  are  directly  subversive 
of  the  very  point  which  they  are  brought  forward  to  es- 
tablish. Thus,  whilst  we  are  told,  with  all  the  gravity 
of  historical  dictation,  that  the  momentous  “ first  and 
most  singular  discovery”  was  made  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  1716,  and  that,  t£  impart  somewhat  of  superna- 
tural interest  to  the  fact,  curiosity  was  first  excited  by  ob- 
serving that  “flocks  of  pigeons  daily  resorted  to  the  head 
of  a small  stream we  are  let  (by  the  medium  of  a note, 
appended,  doubtless,  in  corroboration  of  the  text,)  into 
the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  existence,  the  notorious 
existence  of  the  springs  many  years  before  the  £<  flocks  of 
pigeons”  had  been  observed  “feeding  on  particles  of 
white  salt;”  for  in  that  note,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  extract  from  Dr.  Short’s,  History  of  Mine- 
ral Waters,  published  in  1740,  we  find  the  following 
incontrovertible  statement:— “ While  the  salts  dissolved 
in  the  waters  purge,  the  mineral  spirit,  charged  with 
iron,  warms  and  invigorates  the  whole  frame.  In  these 
the  peasants  commit  extraordinary  excess  without  feel- 
ing any  sensible  ill  effect.  I have  seen  old  men  drink 
Cheltenham  waters  by  the  quart,  without  number  or  rule. 
Upon  inquiring  their  intention  and  method,  they  have 
answered,  they  had  drank  them  on  such  days  and  holi- 
days for  thirty  years  !” — Hence  we  see  that  it  mostunques- 
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tionably  had  been  a custom,  a holiday  custom,  amongst 
the  country  people,  long  prior  to  the  period  specified  by 
“ History,’7  which,  as  Byron  thought, 

“ Lies  like  truth,  and  yet  most  truly  lies.” 

For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  we  are  as 
sceptical  as  to  the  site  of  the  discovery,  as  we  have  shewn 
our  reasons  for  being  with  respect  to  its  date;  and  the  im- 
pression fixed  upon  our  minds  by  the  most  anxious  re- 
searches, is,  that  the  Mineral  Spring,  which  was  first 
known,  and  from  which  the  country  people  drank  “ po- 
tations pottle  deep,”  was  situated  close  to  the  banks  of 
the  Chelt,  aud  near  Cold  Bath  Cottage , though  the  actu- 
al spot  from  which  it  issued  is  now  forgotten  or  unknown. 
All  that  -the  “ Historians  ” have  decided  for  us,  as  re- 
gards the  discovery  in  1716,  is,  that  it  was  so  purely  for- 
tuitous, and  so  little  heeded  at  the  time,  that  five  years 
elapsed  before  the  attention  of  any  member  of  the  faculty 
was  drawn  to  the  properties  of  the  waters;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1721  that  Doctors  Greville  and  Baird 
were  induced  to  make  that  analysis,  upon  which  the  ul- 
timate fate  of  Cheltenham  depended ; for  they  found  the 
waters  possessed  medicinal  properties  superior  to  any  that 
had  theretofore  been  exhibited.  And  that  decision  led 
to  the  establishment  of  “The  Spa,”  as  it  was  then  termed, 
but  in  so  rude  a state,  that  even  in  the  year  1738  the 
spring  itself  was  open  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  to  “ the 
skiey  influences;”  until  Captain  Skillicorn,  becoming  the 
proprietor,  raised  over  it  the  dome  which  still  retains  its 
conspicuous  station  in  the  walk  of 
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Which  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  designated  “ The  Chel- 
tenham Spa The  principal  approach  to  this  well  from 
the  High  Street  continues,  as  it  was  originally  planned, 
through  the  church-yard ; but  the  Church  Meadow,  which 
the  path-way  intersected,  has  long  been  occupied  by  the 
stately  Crescent,  at  the  end  of  which  the  avenue  to  the 
Wrells  commences,  sheltered  by  the  lofty  elms  planted  in 
the  year  1743. 

Here  aged  trees  Cathedral  walks  compose. 

And  mount  the  hill  in  venerable  rows. 

This  grand  and  noble  avenue,  which  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  any  in  England,  is  six  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  feet  wide.  The  shade  afforded 
by  its  foliage  is  so  dense,  that  in  “ the  meridian  blaze  of 
Dap”  it  retains  the  most  refreshing  coolness;  and  the 
sombre  shadows  of  evening  impart  a gloomy  grandeur 
to  the  vista,  which  is  terminated  with  picturesque  effect 
by  the  tall  tapering  steeple  of  the  Parish  Church. 

Considerable  improvements  have  lately  been  made; 
and  the  access  to  the  W ell  has  been  materially  facili- 
tated by  the  addition  of  a carriage- drive,  opposite  to 
which  a newly-formed  Promenade  leads  to  Bay’s  Hill 
Lodge,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  his  late  Majesty 
King  George  the  Third,  during  his  visit  to  Cheltenham. 
The  site  of  this  once-favoured  residence  of  Royalty  may 
be,  not  unaptly,  described  by  the  adoption  of  a passage 
in  the  “ Arcadia  ” of  Sir  Philip  Sidney : — “ I led  among 
them  to  the  Lodge,  a place  for  pleasantness,  not  unfit  to 
flatter  solitariness;  for  it  being  set  upon  an  insensible  ris- 
ing of  the  ground,  as  you  come  to  a prettie  height,  before 
almost  you  perceive  that  you  ascend,  it  gives  the  eie 
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lordship  over  a good  large  circuit,  which,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  countrie,  being  diversified  between  hills 
and  dales,  woods  and  plains,  one  place  more  cleer,  ano- 
ther more  darksom,  it  seemes  a pleasant  picture  of  nature, 
with  lovely  lightsomeness,  and  artificial  shadows.” 
Notwithstanding  the  amazing  advancement  of  the  town 
in  every  respect,  by  which  the  promulgation  of  the  favor- 
able opinion  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  was  fol- 
lowed— notwithstanding  the  importance  so  justly  attach- 
ed to  the  exhibition  of  such  salutary  virtues  in  the  wa- 
ters— and  the  not  unfrequent  inconvenience  occasioned 
by  the  inadequacy  of  the  spring  to  yield  a supply  suffi- 
cient for  the  vast  concourse  of  invalids  incessantly  throng- 
ing to  the  fountain  of  health;  it  is  not  less  strange  than 
true,  that,  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  no  successful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  discover  fresh  sources,  in  a tract  of 
country  which  it  is  believed  abounds  with  mineral  waters. 
At  length,  in  1803,  a new  well  was  opened  in  Badg- 
worthLane,  by  the  late  Dr.  Jameson;  but  was,  not  long 
afterwards,  relinquished  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
and  public  spirited  undertaking,  which,  in  the  formation 
and  establishment  of 

TIIE  MONTPELIER  WELLS, 

Raised  the  celebr  i ty  of  Cheltenham  beyond  the  anticipation 
of  its  most  sanguine  supporters,  and  rendered  permanent 
that  prosperity  by  which  the  late  Mr.  Thompson’s  arduous 
enterprise  was  stimulated.  The  success  which  crowned 
his  endeavours  has  been  justly  eulogised  by  every  writer 
who  has  undertaken  the  delineation  of  the  local  beauties 
and  attractions  of  Cheltenham;  and  we  have  now  only  the 
gratifying  task  of  noticing  the  style  of  splendour  and 
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magnificence  in  which  the  Rotunda  has  been  erected,  and 
which  must  be  pronounced  as  the  most  superb  and  magni- 
ficent public  pump-room,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
even  in  Europe.  To  effect  this  grand  object,  and  to  ren- 
der the  building  worthy  of  the  rank  which  Cheltenham 
holds  in  public  opinion,  Mr.  Thompson  has  expended 
above  thirty  thousand  pounds;  and  assuredly  the  com- 
pletion of  this  edifice  is  worthy  of  such  an  expenditure. 
The  interior  of  the  Rotunda  is  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  height,  elegantly  ornamented  with 
a magnificent  chandelier  of  modern  construction,  tasteful 
mirrors,  and  marble  fonts,  from  whence  the  waters  flow*. 
Adjoining  and  under  the  same  roof  is  the  Long-Room, 
where  the  company  promenade  in  showery  weather.  A 
Conservatory  consisting  of  rare  exotics,  occupies  one  part ; 
and  the  tout  ensemble  is  unp.ivalled  for  elegance,  con- 
venience, and  ACCOMMODATION. 

The  walks  and  drives  attached  to  this  splendid  “ Tem- 
ple of  Health!,”  for  such  it  may  well  be  termed,  are 


* The  waters  do  not  flow  from  what  is  usually  called  a Spring.— 
When  a well  is  sufficiently  deep,  water  is  generally  met  with  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Cheltenham,  being,  as  it  were,  a natural  reservoir  or  basin : con- 
sequently when  one  well  becomes  exhausted,  another  must  be  made  in 
a fresh  place.  The  reader  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  in  order  to  meet  the  present  astonishing  demand,  above  eighty  wells 
have  been  sunk,  from  which  the  water  is  conveyed  in  horizontal  pipes  to 
the  fountain. 

t Mr.  Thompson’s  manufactory  for  the  preparation  of  the  real  Chel- 
tenham Salts,  from  the  pure  water  of  the  springs,  is  situated  at  a short 
distance  from  the  High  Street,  on  the  Bath  Road ; and  adjoining  the 
manufactory  is  the  very  extensive  Bathing  Establishment,  fitted  up  in  a 
style  surpassing  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  and  comprising  hot  and  cold, 
fresh  and  salt,  water  baths,  vapour  baths,  &c.,  which  may  be  used  at 
any  time  in  the  day.  There  are  also  Freeman’s  Baths  In  the  High  Street, 
and  spacious  medicated  baths  in  the  Regent  Gardens. 
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most  judiciously  laid  out,  and  planted  on  each  side  witi 
over-arching  trees,  which,  with  their  umbrageous  foliage, 
afford  a pleasant  and  well  sheltered  walk,  even  at  “the 
height  of  noon,”  whilst  the  balmy  and  salubrious  air  is 
rendered  still  more  fragrant  by  the  roses  and  aromatic 
shrubs,  thickly  planted  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance. 
At  so  early  an  hour  as  7 o’clock,  every  morning  during 
summer,  the  Grand  Promenade  presents  a coup  (Tail  of 
unrivalled  gaiety  and  animation,  when  groups  of  the 
loveliest  forms,  in  the  most  fashionable  attire,  impart  a 
charm  to  the  pleasurable  scene,  which  even  the  most 
glowing  description  would  but  faintly  image  forth ; and  the 
fascination  which  seems  to  pervade  this  truly  favoured 
spot,  is  heightened  by  the  spirit-stirring  strains  of — 

Sweet  Music,  that  can  touch, 

Beyond  all  else,  the  soul  that  loves  it  much. 

The  Orchestra,  supported  at  a very  considerable  ex- 
pense, is  filled  by  performers  of  acknowledged  superi- 
ority of  skill  and  talent,  and  the  peculiarly  elegant,  yet 
martial,  display  of  the  costly  uniform  in  which  they  ap- 
pear, has  an  effect  which  is  elsewhere  vainly  sought  for. 

In  order  to  afford  the  utmost  gratification  to  the  vi- 
sitors of  Cheltenham,  there  are  musical  performances  eve- 
ry afternoon ; and  on  regularly  appointed  evenings  the 
Grand  Promenade  is  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  balls, 
similar  to  those  so  much  in  fashion  at  the  principal  Con- 
tinental watering  places,  prove  invariably  a source  of  the 
highest  attraction  to  the  fashionable  world.  In  short,  it 
is  evident  that  neither  exertion  nor  expense  has  been 
spared  to  enhance  the  naturally  paramount  claims  of  the 
Montpelier  Establishment  to  the  especial  patronage  and 
favour  of  the  elite  of  the  Ton,  and  of  the  Beau  Monde,  ge- 
nerally. 
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: Within  a few  paces  of  the  Rotunda,  and  imparting  a 
most  agreeable  variety  to  the  Grand  Promenade,  stands 
the  Museum,  an  edifice  as  unique  and  elegant  in  its  ex- 
ternal appearance  as  it  is  rich  in  the  internal  display  of 
the  rarest  specimens  of  polished  sculpture,  and  an  as- 
semblage of  the  most  curious  productions  of  art  and  na- 
ture. This  Establishment  is  not  only  peculiarly  favored 
as  an  object  of  attraction,  and  as  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
fashionable  and  distinguished  visitors  of  Cheltenham,  but 
it  is  likewise  honoured  by  the  immediate  patronage  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester; — 
a distinction  to  which  it  is  eminently  entitled,  by  the 
taste,  science,  and  judgment,  manifested  in  its  forma- 
tion. Here  will  be  found  a most  superb  collection 
of  the  finest  alabaster,  in  Vases,  &c.  from  Florence, 
and  Marble  Statues  of  exquisite  workmanship  from  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy;  with  which  are  skilfully,  and  not 
unsuccessfully,  contrasted  specimens  of  the  celebrated 
Derbyshire  Spar,  manufactured  into  vases,  copied  with 
surprising  fidelity  from  the  Antique;  and  admirable  Mo- 
dels of  Egyptian  obelisks,  and  columns,  with  their  pecu- 
liar characteristics  and  inscriptions,  beautifully  cut  in 
black  marble,  and  engraven  with  skill  and  accuracy,  far 
surpassing,  in  execution,  any  now  made  in  Italy. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Museum  may  be  seen  a fine  and 
faidiful  copy,  in  bronze,  of  the  great  Warwick  Vase; 
also  copies  of  the  beautiful  tazzas,  so  much  admired  in 
the  Vatican ; and  Porphyry  vases  of  surprising  gran- 
deur. These  elegant  articles  are  amongst  the  many 
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which  present  an  incessant  variety  to  the  eye  of  taste,  to 
meet  the  perpetual  demands  of  purchasers. 

This  elegant  repository  claims  the  universal  admira- 
tion of  the  Beau  Monde,  and  “ has  that  claim  allowed 
and  in  a popular  metrical  description  of  Cheltenham, 
written  in  the  style  of  Anstey’s  “ Bath  Guide,’’  it  is  thus 
noticed : — 

Then  I coaxed  Harry  into  the  splendid  Museum 
Where  Nature  and  Art  all  their  treasures  display; 

And  I thought,  Biddy  dear ! I should  certainly  see  him. 

In  search  of  "the  many-stringed  harp  of  the  sea*." 

The  Conchologist  will  find  a morning  agreeably  and 
profitably  spent  in  examining  the  costly  collection  of 
rare  and  beautiful  shells  with  which  the  proprietor  has 
enriched  his  enchanting  repository. 

In  Mineralogy  it  is  still  more  attractive:  the  finest 
specimens  of  crystallization  are  to  be  found  here ; and 
collections  arranged  in  cabinets,  at  various  prices.  These 
collections  are  the  key  to  what  may  be  called  useful 
mineralogy;  and  it  is  certain  that  this  branch  of  natural 
history  is  of  more  real  importance  to  the  civilized  world 
than  any  other.  In  taking  leave  of  the  Museum,  we  can- 
not omit  to  mention  the  pleasure  we  experienced  from  va- 
rious visits  paid  to  it;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  propri- 
etor and  attendants  there  to  say,  that  we  never  received 
such  respectful  attention,  or  general  information  so  oblig- 
ingly communicated,  as  at  all  times  are  readily  bestow- 
ed upon  the  frequenters  of  this  establishment. 


* “ Buccinum  Costatum.  A curious  and  excellent  specimen  of  this 
shell  is  at  present  in  the  Museum;  it  is  very  rare.” — Cheltenham 
Mail-Bag,  First  Scries. 
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One  of  the  most  important  additions  made  to  the 
Wells  or  Cheltenham,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as 
that  which  has  most  materially  conduced  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  town  itself,  by  throwing  open,  from  the  very 
centre  of  the  High  Street,  pleasure-grounds,  so  delight- 
fully blending  all  the  charms  of  rural  enjoyment  with  the 
agremens  of  the  fashionable  pave,  in  walks  so  beautifully 
planted,  and  so  tastefully  diversified,  as  the  Grand  Pro- 
menade, and  the  various  approaches  to  The  Sherborne 
Pump-room,  present  on  every  side  : — 

Not  distant  far,  a length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us — Monument  of  ancient  taste. 

Now  scorn’d,  but  worthy  of  a better  fate — 

Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a screen 
From  sultry  suns,  and  in  their  shaded  walks 
, And  long  protracted  bowers  enjoy’d  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day. 

The  Pump-Room,  which  forms  a peculiarly  pleasing 
object  from  the  street,  is  said  to  have  been  constructed 
on  the  model  of  an  Ionic  Temple  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilyssus;  and  the  principal  entrances  to  this  light  and 
elegant  edifice  are  surmounted  by  a magnificent  portico 
of  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  supported  by  Ionic  pil- 
lars, nearly  twenty  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a bold  en- 
tablature, which  at  each  end  supports  a vase  of  admira- 
ble workmanship.  The  central  dome  of  the  building 
bears  a pedestal,  upon  which  a colossal  statue  of  Hr- 
geia  stands.  The  walk  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pump- 
Room  is  terminated  by  a Doric  Temple,  within  which 
die  eye  is  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  a Fountain, 
an  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture. 
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The  Original  Chalybeate  Spa  is  situated  in  Sandford 
meadow  close  to  the  Chelt,  at  a short  distance  from  the 
High  Street. — The  Cambray  Chalybeate  is  at  the  end  of 
the  Cambray,  and  in  front  of  Rodney  Terrace. 

PITTV1LLE. 

A new  and  splendid  Pump-Room  has  just  been  com- 
pleted on  tire  north  side  of  Cheltenham, — or  rather,  as 
it  may  well  be  termed,  in  the  projected  adjunct  town  of 
Pittville — for  the  formation  of  which,  upwards  erf  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  have  been  laid  out  on  a scale  of 
magnificence  by  Joseph  Pitt,  Esq.  M.  P.  As  some  years 
must  inevitably  elapse,  before  an  undertaking  of  so  much 
magnitude  can  be  accomplished,  or  this  new  and  most 
important  speculation  can  be  said  to  attain  more  than 
“ a local  habitation  and  a name,”  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  noticing  the  Pump-Room,  upon  which, 
together  with  the  rides  and  drives,  which  are  nearly 
eight  miles  in  extent,  Mr.  Pitt  is  said  to  have  already 
expended  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The 
building  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  the  decorations  of 
the  Ionic  order;  it  is  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  forty-three 
feet  in  breadth ; and  the  base  is  ornamented  by  a colon- 
nade twenty  feet  in  width ; the  roof  is  supported  by  fluted 
columns,  the  capitals  of  which  are  richly  decorated. 
The  grand  entrance  is  appropriately  surmounted  by  a fi- 
gure of  IIygeia,  whilst  the  wings  support  statues  of  vEs- 
culapius  and  Hippocrates.  On  each  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal door-way  are  two  columns  and  pilasters,  separated 
by  large  windows  corresponding  with  four  others  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  the  intcrcolumniations  of 
which  are  open;  behind  these  are  three  windows  of  richly 
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stained  glass,  in  front  of  which  stands  the  Pump,  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  pure  saline  springs,  and  decorated  by  a 
marble  tripod.  The  building  is  surmounted  by  a dome, 
with  a skylight  of  richly  stained  glass. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Pump-Room  stands 
in  towering  splendor,  a fine  sheet  of  water,  terminated 
at  each  end  by  a bridge  of  tasteful  architecture,  gives  an 
admirable  effect  to  the  entire  scene. 

On  the  grounds  destined  to  form  the  new  town  of  Pitt- 
ville,  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  six  hundred  houses  will 
eventually  be  built;  and  these,  according  to  the  plan,  must 
principally  consist  of  detached  villas  with  lawns  and  gar- 
dens, and  of  substantial  and  elegant  dwelling-houses. 


The  High  Street  of  Cheltenham  is  upwards  of  one 
mile  and  a quarter  in  length,  and  the  entrance  from  the 
London  turnpike  presents  to  view  several  ranges  of 
mansions,  and  villas,  well  adapted  for  the  residence  of 
families  of  the  first  rank  and  respectability.  The  shops 
on  each  side  of  the  principal  thoroughfare  do  credit,  in 
their  tasteful  decorations,  to  the  character  of  the  town ; — 
of  the  libraries,  which  are  surpassed  by  none  in  the  king- 
dom, the  most  celebrated  are  Bettison’s,  Williams’s,  and 
Weller’s;  and  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  of  the 
first  description, — indeed,  amongst  them  the  following 
are  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  point  of  accommodation  by 
any  similar  establishments  in  the  country: — The  Plough, 
the  George , and  the  lioyal  Hotels  (Posting  Houses) 
in  the  High  Street; — The  Imperial  Hotel,  Sherborne 
Promenade; — the  Hoped  Clarence  Hotel  and  Liddell's 
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Boarding  House,  Crescent  Place; — Mrs.  Ormsby’s  Board- 
ing House,  Wellington  Mansion; — Miss  Corgan’s  Board- 
ing House,  Priory  Place;— the  Belle  Vue,  Sheldons, 
Yearsley's,  and  the  Vittoria  Boarding  Houses  in  the 
High  Street : — The  Fleece  and  the  Bell  are  both  excel- 
lent commercial  houses. 

The  amusements  of  Cheltenham  are  of  the  most  varied 
character,  and  all  excellently  adapted  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  town,  by  contributing  to  the  restora- 
tion of  health,  and  to  the  perpetual  gratification  of  its 
visitors  and  residents.  Perhaps,  in  no  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  is  the  spirit  of  society  more  incessantly  stimu- 
lated by  the  diversity  of  pleasurable  pursuits,  or  more 
perfectly  harmonized  by  the  rational  and  refined  enjoy- 
ments which  every  where  present  themselves.  At  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  throughout  the  summer,  and 
when  the  weather  permits  in  winter,  the  various  Wells 
and  their  Promenades  are  crowded  with  gay  and  plea- 
santly animated  groups,  amongst  which  may  be  be- 
held forms  the  most  graceful,  and  faces  of  the  most 
facinating  charms.  During  the  months  of  November, 
January,  March,  and  part  of  April,  Colonel  Berkeley’s 
celebrated  pack  of  fox  hounds  hunt  in  the  neighbourhood 
three  or  four  days  in  every  week,  and,  in  the  remaining 
winter  months,  in  the  vicinity  of  Berkeley  Castle;  and 
the  sports  of  the  field  are  sustained  with  spirit  and  fervor. 
The  Cheltenham  harriers  are  now  hunted  by  a subscrip- 
tion club,  composed  of  gentlemen  residing  in  the  town 
and  its  vicinity.  The  libraries,  the  walks  and  drives, 
and  the  High  Street  promenade  are  generally  crowded 
during  the  forenoon;  and  the  Assembly  Rooms  are  open 
with  Subscription  Balls  on  the  evenings  of  Monday  and 
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Friday;  whilst,  during  the  Summer  season,  Quadrille 
Balls  take  place  at  the  Montpelier  Rotunda,  on  one  even- 
ing in  each  week;  Mr.  Marshall,  presiding  as  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  at  both  establishments  *.  The  Theatre 
is  also  a source  of  considerable  entertainment.  Annual 
races  f have  been  established  at  Cheltenham,  and  take 
place  at  an  early  period  in  Summer  (usually  in  July),  to 
accord  with  the  Turf  arrangements  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom ; and  continue  three  days.  The  Gloucestershire 
and  Cheltenham  Club,  and  the  Turf  Club,  are  held  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms.  There  are  two  newspapers  published 
weekly — the  Journal  on  Monday,  and  the  Chronicle  on 
Thursday. 

The  extent  of  the  town  of  Cheltenham  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  limits  assigned  by  the  last  Act  for  pa- 
ving and  lighting,  by  which  it  is  provided  “ that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  the  limits  of  the  town  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  mile  and  a half  each  way  from  the  old  parish 
church;” — and  as  the  best  means  of  establishing  a cor- 
rect idea  of  its  gradual  increase,  the  following  compara- 
tive detail  may  be  most  satisfactorily  referred  to : 

In  the  year  1666 — the  first  census  on  record  was 
taken,  when  there  appeared  to  be  1500  inhabitants,  and 
321  houses: — In  1797,  there  were 2700 inhabitants,  and 
530 houses: — In  1801,3076  inhabitants,  and  710  houses: 
— In  1811)  8325  inhabitants,  and  1556  houses: — In 
1821,  13,388  inhabitants,  and  2411  houses: — In  1824, 


' For  all  particulars  respecting  the  regulations,  terms  of  subscrip- 
tions, &.c.,  to  the  balls  and  promenades,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  at- 
tendants at  the  different  establishments, 
t The  race-course  is  situated  on  the  Prestbury  Hills. 
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17,647  inhabitants,  and  2912  houses: — In  1825,  19,160 
inhabitants,  and  3484  houses  : — And  in  1826,21,376  in- 
habitants, and  4027  houses. 

The  benefice  of  Cheltenham  is  a perpetual  curacy,  of 
which  the  Rev.  F.  Close  is  the  incumbent.  The  Parish 
Church  was  built  about  the  year  1011,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary : it  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street, 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Portland  Street,  was 
consecrated  in  1822,  and  opened  for  divine  service  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  of  Cheltenham:  at  this 
church  the  Rev.  J.  Brown  is  the  officiating  minister. 

A new  church  has  been  founded  and  is  now  nearly 
completed,  in  Suffolk  Square;  and  another  has  been  un- 
dertaken at  the  top  of  Berkeley  Place,  the  erection  of 
which  is  rapidly  advancing.  The  building  of  a Free 
Church  has  been  for  some  time  in  contemplation,  and  for 
that  object  nearly  £3000  have  been  subscribed  by  the 
inhabitants. 

There  are  also  The  Cheltenham  Chapel  in  Saint 
George’s  Square,  supported  by  Protestant  Dissenters; — 
The  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Chapel  in  North  Place; 
The  Baptist  Chapel  in  St.  James's  Square;  Ebenezer 
Chapel  in  King  Street;  A Chapel  in  Gyde’s  Terrace ; 
The  Catholic  Chapel  in  Somerset  Place;  and  the  Qua- 
ker’s Meeting  House  in  Manchester  Street. 

The  Alms’  Houses  (founded  by  R.  Pate  Esq.)  are 
situated  in  Albion  Street. 

The  Free  Grammar  School,  also  founded  by  It.  Pate, 
Esq.  is  in  the- High  Street,  and  this  important  institution 
is  now  very  ably  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Haw- 
kins. 
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The  Cheltenham  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  a most 
benevolent  establishment,  is  in  Winchcomb  Street. 

The  National  School  is  on  the  Bath  Road. 

The  Dispensary  and  Casualty  Ward,  founded  in  the 
year  1813,  and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
adjoins  St.  George’s  Square. 

The  Savings’  Bank  was  instituted  in  1818. 

The  Cobourg  Society,  formed  for  the  relief  of  in- 
digent married  women  in  the  time  of  their  confinement, 
was  established  on  the  ever  lamented  death  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte. 

The  town  of  Cheltenham  is  brilliantly  lighted  with 
gas,  by  a company  formed  in  the  year  1818 — and  with 
so  much  effect  are  the  arrangements  superintended,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  town  by  night  is  unequalled  in 
splendor. 

The  Water- work  Company  was  formed  in  1824,  and 
from  the  success  of  their  exertions,  no  doubt  can  exist  of 
very  great  benefit  being  conferred  upon  the  town  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  by  a constant  supply  of  the 
purest  water,  for  all  purposes  of  domestic  use. 

There  are  four  Fairs  held  in  Cheltenham,  for  the  sale  of 
cattle,  cheese,  See.  on  the  following  days:  the  second 
Thursday  in  April,  the  5th  day  of  August,  the  second 
Thursday  in  September,  and  the  third  Thursday  in  De- 
cember. Statute  fairs,  or  mops , are  held  on  the  Thurs- 
day preceding,  and  the  Thursday  following,  Michaelmas 
day. — The  new  Market-house,  the  principal  entrance  to 
which  is  through  the  Arcade  in  the  High  Street,  was  built 
by  Lord  Sherborne,  and  opened  in  1823.  Thursday  and 
Saturday  are  the  market-days. 
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Under  this  head  we  purpose  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  several  objects  of  interest  and  attraction 
situated  within  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Chelten- 
ham, but  out  of  the  route  of  any  general  thoroughfare ; 
and  also  to  the  principal  points  from  which  picturesque 
•views  of  the  town  and  of  its  vicinity  may  be  obtained. 
In  such  a detail,  the  combination  of  every  charm  that 
can  constitute  the  romantic  and  the  beautiful  in  syl- 
van scenery  claims  our  first  notice  for  The  Glenfall, 
which  is  situated  on  the  swelling  slope  of  Hewlett’s  Hill, 
and  may,  w'ith  truth,  be  deemed  the  most  delightfully  se- 
questered retreat  that  the  imagination  can  picture  to  it- 
self. At  the  termination  of  Berkeley  Place,  the  road 
now  called  Hewlett’s  Road,  but  formerly  known  as  the 
only  road  to  Stow- on-th e-Wold,  and  thence  to  London, 
leads  to  the  Glenfall,  which  boasts,  even  within  circum- 
scribed precincts,  all  the  varied  charms  of  dell  and  up- 
land, wood  and  water,  rustic  simplicity  and  romantic 
seclusion  ; and  these  attractions  have  been  so  tastefully 
cultivated  by  its  present  proprietor,  Edmund  Iggulden, 
Esq.,  that,  to  the  contemplative  mind,  its  shaded  soli- 
tude recalls  that  scene  so  eloquently  described  by  Cow- 
per: — 

the  declivity  is  sharp  and  soft. 

And  such  the  re-ascent;— between  them  weeps 
A little  Naiad  her  impoverished  urn, 

All  Summer  long,  which  Winter  fills  again. 

* s •*  * 

* !>  * * 
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Refreshing  change ! Where  now  the  blazing  Sun? 

By  short  transition  we  have  lost  his  glare. 

And  stepp’d  at  once  into  a cooler  clime. 

* * # * « 

—How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch, 

Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  roof 
Re-echoing  pious  anthems!  while  beneath 
The  checkered  earth  seems  restless  as  a flood 
Brush'd  by  the  wind.  So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance. 

Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick. 

And  darkening  and  enlightening,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton  every  moment,  every  spot.” 

Near  the  summit,  but  still  sheltered  from  the  northern 
blasts  by  the  brow  of  the  hill,  stands  Hewlett’s  House,  the 
property  of  J.  W.  Agg,  Esq.,  which,  from  its  bold  and 
elevated  situation,  commands  a glorious  prospect  of  the 
extensive  vale. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  leading  from  Cheltenham  to 
the  Glenfall,  is  seen  the  reservoir,  into  which  the 
water  falls  from  the  pure  springs  of  the  Cotswold,  and 
is  conveyed  by  pipes  into  the  town,  an  advantage  late- 
ly conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  by  the  Cheltenham 
Water-work  Company.  From  the  height  just  above 
the  Reservoir,  a landscape,  scarcely  surpassed  in  love- 
liness, bursts  upon  the  eye.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  a path-way  leading  through  a copse  crosses  Bat- 
tledon  Hill,  from  which  there  is  an  excellent  view  of  the 
town.  The  foot-path  falls  into  the  London  road,  near  Cud^ 
nal,  where  considerable  improvements  have  of  late  years 
been  effected  in  the  approach  to  Cheltenham. 

A pleasant  walk  through  Sandford  Meadow  conducts 
us  by  the  old  Bath  road  (leaving  Sandford  Mill  on  the 
left)  to  Charlton  Park,  the  manorial  seat  of  Colonel 
Bragge  Prowse  Pryne,  which,  with  its  well-wooded  and 
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well-stocked  deer-park,  is  one  of  the  most  picturable  ob- 
jects in  the  immediate  vicinity;  and  the  effect  which  this 
scene  of  cultivated  beauty  presents,  is  heightened  by  the 
broad  tine  flowing  sheet  of  water  formed  in  front  of  the 
Manor-House,  by  the  mountain  stream,  the  Chelt, 
which  is  at  this  point,  and  at  this  point  only,  seen  to  ad- 
vantage. The  avenue  leading  to  the  manor-house  opens 
from  the  new  Cirencester  road,  soon  after  it  diverges 
from  the  London  road  near  Cudnal;  at  the  entrance 
to  which  stands  Charlton  House,  the  delightful  residence 
of  Captain  Cregoe.  At  a short  distance  from  Charlton 
Kings  is  East  Court,  the  seat  of  Alexander  Nicholson  Esq. 
From  an  eminence  between  Charlton  and  Dowdswell, 
the  town  of  Cheltenham  forms  an  admirable  feature  in  the 
prospect  of  the  vale. 

Near  the  northern  entrance  to  Cheltenham,  and  paral- 
lel with  the  new  Pump  Room  erected  at  Pittville, 
is  Marie  Hill,  the  residence  of  Robert  Capper,  Esq., 
commanding  some  of  the  loveliest  prospects  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; whilst,  at  the  base  of  the  eminence  on  which 
it  stands,  an  extensive  lake  spreads  out  its  silver  surface. 
From  the  height  beyond,  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the 
town  presents  itself.  Near  Marie  Hill  is  North  Lodge, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Dunalley.  The  road  passing  from 
North  Place,  in  front  of  St.  Margaret’s  Terrace,  and  by 
the  Elms,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  R.  Ricketts,  Bart.,  leads 
to  Swindon,  a retired,  but  agreeably  situated  village. 

The  various  outlets,  carriage  drives,  and  turnpike 
roads  recently  completed  on  the  south  side  of  Chelten- 
ham, render  the  numerous  seats  in  that  quarter  so  fami- 
liar to  the  public  eye,  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  ad- 
verting to  them  particularly  in  this  work. 
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NORTHLEACH,  ANDOVER’S  FORD,  &c. 

Approaching  Cheltenham  from  the  metropolis,  the 
first  town  in  Gloucestershire  is  Northleach,  distant  four- 
teen miles  from  the  former.  The  town  was  anciently  a 
place  of  importance,  as  a clothing  manufactory,  and  en- 
joyed the  privilege,  then  almost  exclusive,  of  the  foreign 
markets  for  wool.  Although  situated  on  the  river  Leche, 
the  failure  of  the  necessary  supply  of  water  destroyed  its 
trade;  and  it  has  gradually  declined  into  the  mere  mar- 
ket town,  possessing  no  object  of  curiosity  or  interest  be- 
side the  Church,  which  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  flo- 
rid Gothic,  the  embellishments  of  the  south  entrance  be- 
ing well  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  two  excellent  ho- 
tels in  the  Town — The  King’s  Head,  and  The  Sherborne 
Arms.  In  the  hamlet  of  Eastington,  about  one  mile 
from  Northleach,  Dr.  Woodward  commenced  his  valua- 
ble and  celebrated  collection  of  fossils,  afterwards  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  road  to  Cheltenham  no  longer  passes  by  Frog- 
mill,  and  the  dangerous  descent  of  Dowdswell  Hill;  the 
newline  running  by  Andover’s  Ford,  and  between  Wi- 
thington  and  Sandywell  Park,  the  seat  of  Walter  Law- 
rence Lawrence,  Esq.  Nearly  in  front  of  the  new  en- 
trance to  the  park,  and  close  by  the  ancient  monastic  edi- 
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fice  of  Withington,  a road  leads  up  to  the  race-course  on 
the  Prestbury  Hills,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  easiest 
mode  of  access  to  that  part  of  the  Cotswold,  as  carriages 
can  ascend  at  a comparatively  rapid  rate,  and  without 
delay  or  interruption.  Leaving  the  ancient  and  roman- 
tically situated  village  of  Dowdswell,  with  its  formidable 
declivity  on  the  left,  the  approach  to  Cheltenham  lies 
through  a thickly-wooded  and  most  picturesque  tract 
of  country;  nor  is  it  till  the  traveller  has  reached  the 
charming  village  of  Charlton  Kings,  that  an  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  populous  neighbourhood,  extent,  magni- 
tude, and  importance,  of  the  Town  of  Cheltenham. 

GLOUCESTER. 

The  ancient  and  venerable  city  of  Gloucester  is  dis- 
tant little  more  than  eight  miles  from  Cheltenham,  ei- 
ther by  the  road  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter, 
or  by  the  road  through  Painswick  to  Bath,  which  is  in- 
tersected at  Iiorseferry  Bridge  by  the  Roman  fossway, 
leading,  on  the  right,  by  Barnwood  directly  into  Glou- 
cester. But  in  this  respect  a material  improvement  has 
lately  been  effected,  in  the  formation  of  a new  road  branch- 
ing off  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Montpelier 
Rotunda  and  the  Museum,  and  passing  by  Westall  Green 
into  the  regular  Turnpike  Road  through  the  Golden  Val- 
ley to  Gloucester;  and  thus  has  a saving  of  consider- 
ably more  than  a mile  been  accomplished  in  the  distance. 

As  etymological  research  is  by  no  means  the  object 
of  this  work;  but  rather  the  description  of  attractive 
objects  as  they  now  present  ithemselves  to  the  eye  ; we 
shall  pass  over  the  traditions  and  legends  of  Roman 
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aggrandisement,  which,  though  valuable  as  monuments 
of  antiquarian  industry,  have  nevertheless  failed  to  ac- 
quire that  importance,  which  should  attach  to  investiga- 
tions directed  to  so  desirable  an  object,  as  the  finite  esta- 
blishment of  proofs  worthy  of  being  rendered  the  foun- 
dation of  historical  detail;  and  briefly  merging  from 
“ the  dawn  of  ecclesiastical  greatness,"  in  which  Lucius, 

The  fitst  of  Kings  that  was  a Christian  named, 

founded  at  Gloucester  a church  (which  Usher  has  no- 
ticed as  “ ecclesiam  prima  sedis,’")  and  appointed  the  first 
British  bishop  and  preachers  of  Christianity;  we  pro- 
ceed “ through  the  long  lapse  of  ages"  to  consider  the 
meridian  glory  of  The  Cathedral,  from  which  the  city 
derives  its  chief  celebrity,  and  which,  as  an  intelligent 
native  writer  well  observes,  “ is  really  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness ,”  particularly  the  choir,  tower,  and  cloisters,  which 
are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any  thing 
in  this  kingdom,  and  perhaps  in  Europe.  Few  indeed 
of  the  sacred  edifices  in  this  country  exhibit  so  complete 
and  admirable  a school  of  Gothic  in  all  its  gradations 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  any  but  the  most  insensible  to  enter,  without  a sensa- 
tion of  awe  and  veneration,  into  the  choir,  which  in  its 
structure  includes  every  perfection  to  which  the  Gothic 
had  attained  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Whilst  “ in  the 
nave, 

The  arched  and  ponderous  roof. 

By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and  immoveable. 

Looking  tranquillity, 

immediately  engages  the  attention,  and  by  its  heavy 
simplicity  renders  the  highly  wrought  ornaments  of  the 
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choir  more  conspicuous.  With  the  variety  and  magnifi- 
cence of  ancient  decorations,  as  well  architectural  as  se- 
pulchral, the  antiquary  will  be  much  gratified — taken 
altogether,  the  lover  of  ecclesiastical  Gothic  will  seek  no 
more  admirable  specimen  than  the  Choir  of  Glouces- 
ter.” 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, for  the  publication  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities 
of  England,  have  made  this  Cathedral  the  subject  of 
their  investigations,  not  only  on  account  of  its  general 
magnificence,  and  that  the  dates  of  its  several  parts  are 
remarkably  well  ascertained;  but  because,  that  in  the 
different  styles  of  architecture  which  it  exhibits,  singu- 
larities are  to  be  found  which  cannot  be  elsewhere  re- 
cognised. The  report  of  the  Committee  states,  that 
“ the  Church  of  Gloucester  is  extremely  interesting  as 
one  of  the  very  few  conventual  edifices,  of  the  highest 
class,  which  escaped  the  havoc  of  the  Dissolution.  Its 
rulers  appear  to  have  beeu  perpetually  attentive  to  the 
repair  and  decoration  of  their  church,  and  have  employed 
artists  of  considerable  skill  and  ability  at  every  period. 
Hence  it  happens,  not  only  that  specimens  of  almost 
every  variety  of  style  are  to  be  found  in  this  church,  but 
that  these  specimens  are  very  perfect  in  their  kind,  and, 
that  the  assemblage  of  the  whole,  though  successively 
erected  during  a period  of  400  years *,  is  grand  and 


* This  statement  may  thus  be  illustrated: — The  crypt  and  aisles 
round  the  choir  were  built  in  1058,  by  A ldred  Bishop  of  Worcester. — 
The  nave — except  the  vaulting,  and  a portion  of  the  transepts — was 
built  by  Abbot  Serlo,  who  died  in  1104.  Abbot  Thokey  rebuilt  the 
south  aisle  and  the  vaulting  of  the  nave  in  1329.  Abbot  Horton  added 
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harmonious. — The  disposition  of  this  conventual  edifice 
differs  in  a very  essential  point  from  almost  every  other 
in  this  kingdom.  The  cloisters  and  claustral  buildings 
were  generally  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
for  the  obvious  advantage  both  of  shelter  and  sunshine. 
At  Gloucester,  the  whole  of  them  are  now,  and  appear 
always  to  have  been,  on  the  north  of  the  church.  The 
great  elevation  of  the  vault,  the  richness  of  its  design, 
the  elaborate  tracery  which  covers  the  walls,  and  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  eastern  window,  render  the  Choir  an 
almost  unrivalled  specimen  of  the  florid  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  aisle  surrounding  the  choir  has  nothing 
uncommon  in  its  form  or  disposition  below;  but  above 
this  aisle  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  church  occurs.  The 
side  aisles  and  eastern  chapels  are,  in  fact,  including 
the  crypts,  three  stories  high,  and  all  vaulted ; and  the 
upper  range  of  chapels  surrounding  the  choir,  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  church  in  Europe.  In 
the  nave  the  uniform  and  lofty  range  of  columns  is  re- 
markable, and  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  church 
in  this  country  except  the  conventual  one  of  Tewkes- 
bury. Of  the  southern  aisle  the  external  elevation  can- 
not be  surpassed  in  lightness  or  richness  of  decoration.” 
The  Lady’s  Chapel,  the  latest  part  of  the  edifice,  was 
built  by  Abbot  Farleigh,  about  the  year  1490,  and  in  its 
union  with  the  church  extreme  delicacy  is  displayed — 


the  west  end  of  the  church — The  choir  was  rebuilt  during  the  abbacy 
of  John  Boyfield — and  the  Great  Cloisters,  which  had  been  commenced 
by  Horton,  were  completed  by  Abbot  Froucester.  The  tower,  which 
rises  from  the  centre  of  the  church,  was  projected  by  Abbot  Seabroke, 
and  completed  under  the  direction  or  Tully,  a monk  of  St.  Peter’s. 
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since,  although  close  to  it,  the  light  of  the  great  eastern 
window  is  not  at  all  obscured  by  the  building;  and“  the 
line  of  junction  which  is  in  one  of  its  transverse  mullions, 
is  almost  imperceptible  from  within  the  choir.  A gal- 
lery of  communication  is  also  most  artfully  managed 
above,  which  connects  the  upper  side  aisles  of  the  choir, 
passing  between  the  great  east  window  and  the  western 
window  of  the  chapel,  without  touching  either.  This 
passage,  which  is  a narrow  stone  gallery,  seventy-five 
feet  long,  about  three  feet  broad,  and  eight  feet  high 
within,  is  commonly  known  as  the  Whispering  Gallery, 
and  has  the  property  of  transmitting  sound  along  its  walls 
in  a very  extraordinary  degree.  The  lowest  whisper,  if 
the  mouth  be  applied  close  to  the  wall,  the  slightest 
scratch  with  a pin  on  the  stone  is  distinctly  heard  from 
one  end  of  the  gallery  to  the  other.” — This  passage, 
which  was  the  subject  of  one  of  Lord  Bacon’s  philoso- 
phical speculations,  forms  four  sides  of  an  octagon.  On 
the  centre  of  the  wall,  directly  opposite  to  the  remains  of 
a small  stone  altar,  are  the  following  lines:— 

“ Doubt  not  but  God,  who  sits  on  high, 

“ Thy  secret  prayers  can  hear; 

“ When  a dead  wall  thus  cunningly 
“ Conveys  soft  whispers  to  the  ear.” 

The  stately  and  magnificent  Tower  springs  from  the 
centre  of  the  church.  “ The  ornamental  members  and 
perforated  pinnacles  are  of  the  most  delicate  tabernacle- 
work,  very  full,  but  preserving  an  air  of  chasteness  and 
simplicity.  Its  peculiar  perfection,  which  immediately 
strikes  the  eye,  is  an  exact  symmetry  of  component 
parts,  and  the  judicious  disposition  of  ornaments.  The 
shaft  of  the  Tower  is  equally  divided  into  two  stories, 
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correctly  repeated  in  every  particular ; and  the  open  par- 
rapet  and  pinnacles  are  examples  of  the  Gothic  in  its 
most  improved  state.” 

An  accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  of  this  splendid 
edifice  may  be  formed  from  the  subjoined  enumeration 


of  its  dimensions : 

Feet.  Feet. 

Total  length  of  the  Cathedral  420  Breadth  144 

of  the  Nave  171  84 

of  the  Choir 140  34 

of  the  Transepts — each  • • 66  43 

of  our  Lady’s  Chapel  • ••*  90  30 

• • • • Height  of  the  Nave  67 

Choir  86 

Side  Aisles 40 

Lady’s  Chapel  • • • • 47 

Eastern  Window  • • 87 

Length  of  the  Great  Cloisters  141  130 

Height  of  the  Tower. to  the  leads  • • 176 
from  the  leads  to  the  top  of 


the  Spires  49 

225 

Of  the  numerous  sepulchral  memorials  and  monu- 
ments, which  on  every  side  engage  the  attention,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal,  the  most  curious,  and  the  most 
deserving  of  note  : — The  tomb  of  King  Edward  II.  justly 
considered  one  of  the  most  finished  pieces  of  sculpture  in 
the  kingdom. — The  Royal  Founder  Osric’s  Monument. — 
The  Totnb  of  Abbot  Parker. — The  Effigy  of  Robert 
Curthose,  Duke  of  Normandy. — The  Monument  of  Gow- 
er, who,  with  his  son,  completed  the  Gothic  luork  of  the 
Church. — The  Tomb  of  Alderman  Blackleach  and  his  wife. 
— The  Monuments  of  Bishops  Nicholson,  Goldsborough, 
and  Smith. — The  Efigy  of  Judge  Powell. — Mrs.  Mor- 
ley’s  Monument. — Monuments  of  the  late  Sir  George  O. 
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Paul,  and  C.  fi.  Trye,  Esq. — Marble  Statue  of  Edward 
Jenner,  the  Philanthropist,  fyc.  4'c. 

Of  the  other  ancient  religious  foundations  in  Glouces- 
ter, the  church  of  St.  Oswald's  (called,  from  the  supera- 
bundance of  its  ornaments,  the  Golden  Church)  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  siege.  A portion,  and  a small  portion  on- 
ly, of  the  ruins  of  Lanthony  Priory,  may  still  be  seen ; 
and  also  of  the  Black  Friars  and  of  the  Grey  Friars.  The 
White  Friars, St.  Aldgate,  St.  Mary  de  Grace,  and  St.  Ow- 
ens, were  destroyed  during  the  Civil  War  and  Common- 
wealth. The  tower,  which  was  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Trinity-church,  was  taken  down  in  the  reign  of  George  II. ; 
and  All  Saints’  church  was  converted  into  the  Tolsey. 

There  are  now  in  the  city  six  parish  churches,  viz. — 
The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  Northgate  Street; 
St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  in  Southgate  Street;  St.  Mary  de 
Lode,  in  St.  Mary’s  Square;  St.  Michael,  at  the  Cross; 
St.  Nicholas,  in  Westgate  Street;  and  the  new  church, 
at  the  Spa,  dedicated,  in  1823,  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

There  are  also  places  of  worship  appropriated  to  the 
following  classes  of  Dissenters: — The  Wesleyan  and 
Whitfieldite  Methodists,  Independents,  Unitarians,  Bap- 
tists, Roman  Catholics,  and  Quakers,  and  also  a Jewish 
Synagogue. 

The  following  are  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city: — The 
College  School ; The  Crypt  Free  Grammar  School,  found- 
ed by  John  Cooke,  Alderman,  from  whence  one  scholar  is 
elected  every  four  years,  who  is  sent  to  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, where  he  continues  eight  years,  on  the  exhibi- 
tion, which  is  now  worth  50/.  per  annum,  with  a chance, 
of  presentation  to  the  living  of  Colebrooke  and  Ux- 
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bridge.— The  Blue  Coat  School,  founded  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Rich,  Bart,  for  the  maintenance  of  twenty  boys  for 
three  years,  after  which  they  receive  a premium  of  ap- 
prenticeship. This  establishment,  which  is  in  the  East- 
gate  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Praetorium,  has  late- 
ly been  handsomely  rebuilt  by  the  corporation,  as  trus- 
tees, at  an  expense  of  more  than  5000/. — The  Sunday- 
school,  the  first  ever  known  in  this  country,  was  establish- 
ed by  the  late  R.  Raikes,  Esq.;  and  every  parish  in  the 
city  now  has  its  Sunday-school. — The  National  School, 
the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  August,  1815, 
by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington; — and  The  Glouces- 
ter Poor  School,  for  the  education  of  two  hundred  boys, 
under  the  government  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Infirmary,  a noble  and  most  benevolent  institu- 
tion, was  founded  in  1775,  and  with  so  much  success, 
that  several  other  hospitals  have  been  built  upon  the 
same  plan.  An  important  addition  has  lately  been 
made  to  it  for  the  reception  of  convalescents. — St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  originally  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  was  rebuilt  a few  years  since  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, who  are  Trustees  of  the  Charity. 

The  Shire  Hall,  a magnificent  structure,  and  a princi- 
pal feature  in  the  modern  public  buildings  of  the  city, 
was  erected  in  1814,  and  presents  a specimen  of  archi- 
tectural perfection  most  creditable  to  the  talents  of  Mr. 
Smirke;  whilst  it  evinces,  and  must  long  perpetuate,  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  magistracy  of  the  county  and 
city  of  Gloucester.  On  the  front,  in  West-gate  Street,  is  a 
portico  of  four  columns,  of  the  Ionic  Order,  thirty-nine 
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feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  grand  entrance 
for  the  public,  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen 
feet  in  height.  On  the  west  side  of  the  portico  are  the 
avenues  leading  exclusively  to  the  seats  of  the  judges, 
jurors,  magistrates,  counsel,  and  attornies.— From  the 
end  of  the  principal  entrance,  flights  of  stone  steps  lead 
up  to  an  extensive  room,  in  which  the  elections  for  mem- 
bers to  represent  the  city  and  county  in  Parliament  are 
held;  and  also  the  triennial  music  meetings  of  the  choirs 
of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall  the  royal  arms  are  displayed;  and  over 
the  doors  there  is  a finely  sculptured  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting King  John  signing  Magna  Charta. 

The  Tolsey  is  a handsome  brick  building,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  and  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Forum,  or 
Capitol. 

The  County  Gaol,  built  upon  the  philanthropic  plan 
of  the  great  Howard,  is  well  calculated  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  punishment,  reflection,  and  reformation.  It 
contains  upwards  of  two  hundred  cells.  A spacious 
building  has  recently  been  added  to  it,  for  the  confine- 
ment of  debtors. — The  Hou$e  of  Industry  was  founded 
in  1702  by  Sir  T.  Nourse.  The  poor  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  pin-making. 

The  Lunatic.  Asylum,  an  admirable  building,  is  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city. 

The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1827,  forms  a line  of  eighteen  miles  in 
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length,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  of  five  hundred  tons’ 
burthen.  The  Busin,  in  which  it  terminates  at  Gloucester, 
covers  an  extent  of  three  acres;  and  store-houses  and 
dock-yards  have  been  built  around  it.  The  efforts  by 
which  this  great  undertaking  has  been  accomplished  have 
already  been  crowned  with  success,  which,  brilliant  as  it 
is,  we  trust  may  prove  but  the  harbinger  of  a long  course 
of  that  prosperity  to  which  Gloucester  has  all  the  claims 
which  can  be  derived  from  high  rank  amongst  the  ci- 
ties of  Great  Britain,  and  commercial  advantages  from 
local  situation,  as  the  immediate  communication  between 
the  Western  World,  the  great  Atlantic,  and  the  central 
districts  of  England. 

Having  thus  described  the  present  condition  and  ap- 
pearance of  Gloucester,  a brief  retrospect  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  British  History,  connected  with  that 
ancient  city,  maybe  not  only  instructive,  but  interesting. 

In  the  year  of  Christ,  74,  Arviragus,  “ King  of  Bri- 
taine,”  died  at  Gloucester,  and  was  interred  in  a small 
temple  dedicated  by  him  to  Claudius. — Lucius,  the  first 
Christian  King,  died  here,  and  was  interred  in  the  epis- 
copal church  (St.  Mary  de  Lode),  founded  by  him  A.  D. 
189.  The  Monastery  was  completed  by  Osric  in  681. 
In  878  the  Danes  seized  upon  the  city,  where  their  forces 
were  nearly  destroyed  in  918.  King  Athelstane  died  in 
the  city  in  October,  941.  In  964,  King  Edgar  held  his 
court  in  “ the  royal  city/'  and  repelled  the  Danes;  who 
succeeded,  however,  in  ravaging  and  nearly  consuming 
it  by  fire  in  the  commencement  of  his  son  Ethelred's 
reign.  In  1016,  the  memorable  single  combat  between 
Edmund  Ironsides  and  Canute  the  Dane,  took  place  on 
the  small  island  of  Alney,  formed  by  the  division  and 
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re-union  of  the  Severn,  at  a distance  of  a mile  on  either 
side  of  the  city.  Ironsides  was  afterwards  assassinated 
at  Gloucester,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  Edward  the 
Confessor  frequently  held  his  court  here.  In  1066, 
William  the  Conqueror  had  his  royal  residence  at 
Gloucester,  and  in  subsequent  years  celebrated  the 
Christmas  festival  here,  and  held  many  councils  in  the 
chapter-house  of  the  abbey,  now  the  College  Library. 
William  Rufus  held  many  courts  here,  the  last  of  which 
was  but  a short  time  before  his  death.  Henry  I.  held 
a splendid  court  here  in  1123.  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  buried  in  the  Monastery  in  1134.  King 
Stephen  was  received  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing  at 
the  palace  at  Kingsholm  in  1138;  but  in  1141  he  was 
confined,  in  chains,  in  the  old  castle.  Henry  II.  held  a 
grand  court  here  in  1175.  At  a court  held  here  by 
King  John  in  1216,  the  Pope’s  legate  excommunicated 
the  Dauphin.  In  the  same  year,  (October  23),  Henry 
III.  was  crowned  with  a fillet  of  pure  gold,  in  the  Ab- 
bey church,  where  the  ceremony  was  again  performed  on 
the  7th  May,  1219.  The  king  frequently  held  his  courts 
and  councils  here,  a place  “ more  beloved  by  him  than 
London  itself.”  In  1263-4,  the  city  was  the  scene  of  con- 
flicts between  Prince  Edward  and  the  Barons.  Edward  I. 
held  a parliament  at  Gloucester  in  1278,  when  “the  sta- 
tutes of  Gloucester”  were  enacted.  In  1320-1,  Edward 
II.  held  his  court  and  parliament  in  the  city,  which  was 
subsequently  seized  by  the  Barons.  In  1356,  Edward  III. 
granted  a yearly  fair.  In  1403-7-8,  Henry  IV.  held  his 
court  and  parliaments  here;  and  Henry  V.  in  1420.  In 
1483,  Richard  III.  visited  the  city  and  changed  its  govern- 
ment, ordaining,  that  a mayor,  two  sheriffs,  and  other 
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officers,  should  be  chosen  annually.  In  1579,  the  first 
custom-house  was  built  in  Gloucester,  in  pursuance  of 
the  grant  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  rendering  it  a port  of 
itself.  In  1636,  the  notorious  Ship-money-bill  was,  for 
the  first  time,  effectually  opposed,  when  Richard  Ilob- 
ins,  of  Gloucester,  refused  to  pay  that  duty,  amounting 
to  40s. ; and,  on  resisting  the  seizure  of  his  cattle,  was  im- 
prisoned by  Sir  Humphrey  Davenport.  In  that  ship- 
money-bill,  the  civil  war  of  1641  had  its  destructive  ori- 
gin. In  1640,  William  Lenthal,  Esq.,  Recorder  of 
Gloucester,  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  long  parliament. 
During  the  civil  war,  the  city  was  besieged,  August 
1643,  by  the  royal  army,  commanded  in  person  by 
Charles  I.,  and,  by  its  successful  resistance  and  defence, 
is  said  to  have  given  the  first  material  check  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  king’s  cause.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  the  walls  of  the  city  were  razed  and  utterly 
destroyed.  In  1685,  James  II.  visited  Gloucester,  and 
lodged  at  the  deanery,  when  many,  afflicted  with  the  evil, 
were  permitted  to  make  trial  of  the  miraculous  efficacy  of 
“the  royal  touch.”  In  1788,  King  George  III.,  accom- 
panied by  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  visited  Gloucester, 
during  his  sojourn  at  Cheltenham.  On  the  5th  October, 
1 807,  our  present  most  gracious  and  illustrious  sovereign 
George  the  Fourth  honoured  the  city  by  accepting  of  its 
freedom,  and  dined  with  the  corporation. 

In  the  civil  war,  which  terminated  in  the  deposition 
and  decollation  of  the  unfortunate  King  Charles  I.,  the 
city  of  Gloucester  may  be  said  to  have  marred  the  for- 
tunes of  that  monarch,  by  whom  it  was  besieged  from 
August  10th  to  September  5th,  1643,  when  it  was  re- 
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lieved  by  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  Royal  forces  were  en- 
camped upon  Robin’s  Wood  Hill;  and  the  king  took 
up  his  quarters  at  Matson  House,  an  ancient  mansion, 
which  is  yet  in  excellent  preservation,  and  well  deserving 
of  notice.  It  is  little  more  than  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  city. 

As  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  and  of  at- 
traction which  the  county  of  Gloucester  presents  alike  to 
the  historian,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  tourist,  attention 
must  now  be  directed  to 


BERKELEY  CASTLE, 

Situated  in  the  hundred,  and  on  the  south  east  of  the 
town,  to  which  it  gives  name;  and  at  the  distance  of  six- 
teen miles  from  the  city  of  Gloucester. 

Berkeley  Castle  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  most 
interesting,  because  the  most  perfect,  of  the  antique  re- 
mains existing  in  this  country  ; the  most  admirable  speci- 
men of  the  Norman  style  of  military  architecture : “ ve- 
nerable from  its  antiquity,  and  awful  as  the  scene  of  the 
most  atrocious  murder  recorded  in  our  history” — themost 
inhuman  regicide  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  in 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Second. — This  splendid  monu- 
ment of  feudal  magnificence  is  nearly  coeval  with  the 
Conquest;  for  the  structure  was  commenced  with  the 
materials  of  the  nunnery  (upon  the  site  of  which  it 
stands)  granted  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  his  father- 
in-law,  Earl  Godwin.  The  castle  is  circular  in  form, 
the  ground  plan  consisting  of  an  irregular  court,  sur- 
rounded on  the  south  and  east  by  an  extensive  range  of 
buildings.  The  Donjon-keep,  which  is  built  on  a mount. 
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and  flanked  by  three  semicircular  and  embattled  towers, 
with  a square  one  of  later  date,  rises  above  the  rest  of  the 
building,  and  on  its  top  is  the  warder’s  walk.  In  the 
reign  of  King  John,  the  castle  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
barons,  amongst  whom  Robert  Lord  Berkeley  was  pro- 
minently engaged  in  constraining  the  king  to  confirm 
Magna  Charta.  Here  also  did  the  haughty  Boling- 
broke  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  meet  the  confederate  no- 
bles on  his  return  from  banishment.  The  dungeon,  in 
which  Edward  II.  was  confined,  with  the  deep  well  be- 
neath, which  his  enemies  filled  with  putrid  carcases,  in 
hopes  that  the  effluvia  might  prove  fatal  to  him,  and  the 
apartment  in  which  the  murder  (that  horrid  outrage  upon 
human  nature,)  was  perpetrated,  all  seem  at  this  day  per- 
fect, and  just  in  the  state  in  which  the  poor  victim  may 
be  supposed  to  have  occupied  them.  In  the  civil  war  of 
1611,  the  castle  was  held  for  some  time  by  the  parliamen- 
tary forces,  but  was  subsequently,  and  for  a considerable 
period,  garrisoned  by  royal  troops,  who  were  frequently 
besieged  therein.  Charles  II.  rewarded  the  exertions  of 
Lord  George  Berkeley  in  promoting  his  restoration,  by 
creating  him  Viscount  Dursley  and  Earl  of  Berkeley  in 
1679.  The  chapel  within  the  castle  is  the  oldest  pri- 
vate chapel  known;  and  the  Baronial  Hall  retains  all 
the  characteristics  of  feudal  pomp  and  grandeur,  in  which 
“ the  genuine  spirit  of  chivalry”  delighted  “ to  present 
himself  with  a sternness  and  majesty  of  air  and  feature, 
which  show  what  he  once  has  been.” 

A fine  and  extensive  series  of  family  portraits  has  been 
preserved  within  the  castle,  and  many  pictures  claiming 
the  attention  of  the  man  of  taste  and  genius : amongst 
them  may  particularly  be  noticed  a portrait  of  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  by  Cornelius  Jansen;  James  I.  and  Ann 
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of  Denmark,  his  queen;  Queen  Mary;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; Queen  Anne,  by  Lely;  a curious  portrait  of  Hen- 
ry Prince  of  Wales;  Charles  II.;  Cromwell;  Two  of 
James  II.  as  Duke  of  York,  and  as  King;  William  III. 
and  Queen  Mary;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  Raybine; 
Hobbes,  &c.  Many  fine  originals  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
Wouvermans,  Salvator  Rosa,  Ostade,  Leonardi  DaVinci, 
Holbein,  Swanevelt,  Bassa no,  Peter  Keefs,  Both,  See.,  and 
modern  paintings  by  Corbould,  Chalon,  Alan,  See. — 
Amongst  the  latter  is  an  admirable  dramatic  scene  from 
Julius  Caesar,  in  which  are  character-portraits  of  Colonel 
Berkeley,  and  Captain  Augustus  Berkeley. 

Berkeley  church,  in  which  there  are  many  curious  mo- 
numental remains,  stands  at  a short  distance  from  the 
castle  walls,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  The  tower  is  a modern  building 
apart  from  the  church. 

Regarding  the  present  state  of  the  Berkeley  Peerage, 
the  following  is  an  authorized  statement:  — 

Upon  the  demise  of  the  late  Earl  of  Berkeley  in  1810, 
William-Fitzhardinge  Berkeley,  his  lordship’s  eldest  son, 
who  then  bore  the  courtesy-title  of  Viscount  Dursley, 
and  had  a seat  in  the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  under 
that  designation,  presented  a petition  to  the  Crown,  fora 
writ  of  summons,  as  Earl  of  Berkeley;  but  some  doubts 
having  arisen  touching  the  marriage  upon  which  the  pe- 
titioner’s right  to  the  peerage  rested,  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent  was  pleased  to  refer  the  peti- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords ; and 
their  Lordships  having  investigated  the  matter,  came  to 
a resolution,  that  the  petitioner  had  not  substantiated  his 
claim.  Since  that  decision,  however,  Colonel  Berkeley, 
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the  petitioner,  has  discovered  that  some  very  important 
evidence,  which  his  present  Majesty,  then  Prince  Re- 
gent, could  have  given,  and  which  he  is  still  graciously 
anxious  to  give,  in  support  of  the  Colonel’s  claim,  had  un- 
fortunately not  been  adduced,  but  of  which  Colonel 
Berkeley  is  advised  that  he  cannot  at  present  prudently 
seek  to  avail  himself:  the  admissibility  of  testimony  by 
the  king  being  a mooted  point  amongst  professional 
men,  and  one  upon  which  the  personage,  who,  until  ve- 
ry recently,  held  the  highest  judicial  station,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  an  adverse  opinion.  The  claim- 
ant has  therefore  been  counselled  to  postpone  the  re-agi- 
tation of  this,  to  him,  most  important  subject,  but  by  no 
means  to  abandon  it;  and  particularly  as  his  brother, 
who,  in  the  absolute  annihilation  of  the  Colonel’s  preten- 
sions, would  be  entitled  to  the  Earldom,  has  most  dis- 
tinctly avowed  his  conscientious  belief  in  the  moral  rec- 
titude of  the  Colonel’s  claim,  although  the  legal  evidence 
already  produced  may  have  been  insufficient  to  establish 
it  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords;  and  he  has  declared 
that  no  act  of  his  shall  impede  the  ultimate  adjustment  of 
the  matter  to  the  Colonel’s  entire  satisfaction. 


From  the  north-western  limit  of  Cheltenham  the  road 
leads  through  Bedlam,  Uckington,  (leaving  the  secluded 
village  of  Swindon  on  the  right)  and  Bodington,  to  Combe 
Hill,  whence  it  branches  off  in  two  directions,  that  on  the 
left  leading  to  the  city  of  Gloucester,  and  on  the  right  to 
the  town  of  Tewkesbury.  At  the  distance  of  one  mile 
and  a half  from  Combe  Hill,  a new  road  on  the  left  con- 
ducts the  traveller  by  the  Haw  Bridge  into  Hereford- 
shire and  South  Wales;  and  a line  of  communication  has 
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thus  been  opened  between  the  west  of  England  and  the 
eastern  ports  of  Ireland,  by  means  of  packets  and  steam- 
vessels  plying  between  Aberysthwith  and  Wicklow. 

The  ancient  town  of 


TEWKESBURY 

Is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Theocus , a venerable  her- 
mit, who,  in  the  sixth  century  founded  a chapel  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  near  the  site  of  the  Town,  which 
stands  in  a luxuriant  and  ever-verdant  valley,  “ watered 
by  four  rivers,  like  the  garden  of  Eden” — for  to  the  sur- 
rounding country  the  following  passage,  from  Pope’s 
‘ Windsor  Forest’,  might  not  unaptly  be  applied: 

The  groves  of  Eden,  vanish’d  now  so  long, 

Live  in  description,  and  look  green  in  song ; 

These,  were  my  breast  inspir’d  with  equal  flame. 

Like  them  in  beauty,  should  be  like  in  fame. 

Ifere  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain, 

Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again  < 

Not  Chaos-like  together  crush’d  and  bruis’d, 

But  as  the  world,  harmoniously  confus’d; 

Where  order  in  variety  we  see, 

And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  agree. 

Here  waving  groves  a chequer'd  scene  display, 

And  part  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  day ; 

There  interspers'd  in  lawns  and  opening  glades. 

Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other’s  shades. 

Here,  in  full  light  the  russet  plains  extend; 

There,  wrapt  in  clouds  the  blueish  hills  ascend.” — 

Tewkesbury  possesses  no  inconsiderable  or  ordinary 
interest  as  the  immediate  scene  of  that  sanguinary  and 
murderous  conflict,  which,  by  completing  the  destruction 
of  Queen  Margaret’s  forces,  put  an  end  to  the  disastrous 
and  desolating  civil  wars  between  the  royal  rival  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  Bloody  Meadow  is  still 
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shown  as  * the  field  of  fight;’  and  at  a short  distance  from 
the  Abbey,  the  trenches  yet  remain  that  mark  the  en- 
campment within  which  the  wretched  Queen  was  taken 
prisoner. — IIolinshed’s  Chronicle  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously consulted  for  the  details  of  this  “ last  fought 
field  or  battell  fight,  tried  between  the  potentats  gf  this 
land  in  King  Edsvard  the  Fourth’s  daies,  which  chanced 
on  the  fourth  of  Maie,  being  Saturdaie,  in  the  eleaventhe 
yeare  of  his  reigne,  and  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord,  1471.” 

The  Abbey  Church  of  Tewkesbury,  a remarkably 
fine  and  venerable  structure,  in  the  Norman  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, is  built  in  the  Cathedral  form,  and  consists  of 
a nave  and  choir,  which,  when  viewed  from  the  western 
extremity,  have  a beautiful  effect.  They  are  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  eighteen  massive  columns,  which  also  sup- 
port the  roof,  the  ceiling  whereof  is  splendidly  adorned 
with  tracery.  The  church  has  likewise  a transept,  and 
around  the  choir  are  several  chapels  bearing  the  names, 
or  containing  the  tombs,  effigies,  and  monumental  in- 
scriptions of  their  respective  founders. 

The  town  was  first  incorporated  as  a Borough,  by 
charter  granted  17  Eliz.  and  returns  two  members  to 
Parliament,  in  pursuance  of  the  charter  granted  by  James  I. 
In  the  Town  Hall,  which  was  built  by  Sir  William  Cod- 
rington,  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  occasional  assemblies, 
concerts,  &c.  are  held.  A neat  and  sufficiently  spacious 
theatre  has  lately  been  erected.  There  is  a free  Gram- 
mar School  in  the  town;  and  a National  School  was  esta- 
blished in  1813.  The  House  of  Industry  is  a large 
brick  building  on  Holme  Hill.  There  is  also  a Dispen- 
sary, well  supported. 


Charlton  Kings. — Seven  Springs. — Coberley. — Cowley. 

■ — Rendcomb. — Noi'th  Cerncy. — Cirencester. 

Although  the  Antiquary,  and  the  Tourist,  whose  ex- 
cursions, like  those  of  the  Antiquary,  are  guided  by  the 
light  of  tradition,  and  the  main  object  of  whose  pursuit 
is  the  personal  inspection  of  every  monument,  yea,  and 
of  every  “ trivial  fond  record”  of  Roman  grandeur — 
may  lament  the  innovation  by  which  the  ancient  Foss- 
way leading  from  “ the  fair  and  splendid  city’'  to  the 
“ Duro-Cornovium  of  Antoninus”  has  been  superseded 
— at  least  as  a line  of  communication  between  Chelten- 
ham and  Cirencester; — yet  to  the  eye  of  Taste — to  the 
lover  of  picturesque  and  romantic  scenery — few  passages 
of  country  can  be  more  truly  delightful  than  that  through 
which  the  new  road — which  has  also  the  advantage  of 
considerably  lessening  the  distance — has  been  formed. 
It  branches  off  from  the  London  Road,  near  Cudnal, 
passing  through  the  village  of  Charlton  Kings  (distant 
one  mile  from  Cheltenham)  leaving,  on  the  right,  Charl- 
ton Park,  the  manorial  seat  of  Colonel  Prowse  Prynne. 
On  the  left  of  the  road  stands  the  church  of  Charlton 
Kings,  which,  when  viewed  from  every  quarter  of  the 
rich  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  appears  a pro- 
minent and  highly  ornamental  feature  in  the  landscape. 
Resuming  the  new  route,  we  are  led,  by  an  ascent 
scarcely  perceptible,  to  the  eastern  brow  of  Leckhampton 
Hill — at  a short  distance  from  which  are  the  Seven 
Springs,  which,  from  the  fame  they  have  acquired  as  the 
supposed  head,  or  highest  source,  of  the  River  Thames, 
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have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  visitors  of  Chelt- 
enham— being,  in  fact,  classed  amongst  “ the  Lions  ’’  in 
the  perambulator’s  catalogue.  The  distinction,  however, 
which  these  springs  have  so  long  enjoyed,  has  of  late  been 
claimed,  upon  much  higher  pretensions,  for  two  well- 
heads in  the  parishes  of  Sevenhampton  and  Withington, 
where  the  river  Colne  has  its  source,  and  whence  it 
flows  by  Dowdswell,  Bibury,  and  Fairford,  into  the  Isis, 
at  Leachlade. — The  new  road  leads  on  by  Coberley, 
Cowley,  Rendcomb  Park,  (a  seat  of  Sir  Berkeley 
William  Guise,  Bart.  M.  P.)  and  North  Cerney,  to 

CIRENCESTER, 

Unquestionably  a town  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Ro- 
man invaders,  who,  while  they  were  masters  of  this 
district,  had  here  the  principal  seat  of  their  authori- 
ties*:— nay,  according  to  some  historians,  ‘‘Cirences- 
ter was  in  tymes  past  a goodly  cittie,  before  Gloucester 
was  budded.”  Richard  de  Cirencester,  in  his  Itinerary, 
thus  notices  his  birth  place  with  native  pride  and  vene- 
ration : “ Et  cui  reliquice  nomen  laudemque  debent,  Cori- 
nium,  urbs  perspicabilis,  opus , ut  tradunt,  Vespasiani  du- 
ds.’'— The  town,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming 
the  principal  point  of  demarcation  between  Gloucester- 
shire and  Wiltshire,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Corin ; and,  though  anciently  girt  round  by  embattled 


* At  different  periods  extensive  tesselated  pavements  have  been  ex- 
cavated; and  Homan  coins,  and  stones  inscribed  with  Roman  charac- 
ters, have  been  discovered — for  an  elaborate  description  of  which  we 
must  reter  to  the  scientific  delineations  of  Lysous,  and  other  eminent 
Antiquarians — The  Rosicrusian  story,  ascribed  to  Dr.  Parsons,  may  be 
read  in  the  Spectator. 
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walls  and  moats,  scarcely  a vestige  now  remains  of  its 
fortifications — of  its  castle — of  its  gates — or  of  its  towers 
of  strength.  From  its  central  position,  it  was  the  key  of 
the  Roman  possessions,  and  especially  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  constituted  the  main  junction  of  the  three  great 
roads,  the  Fossway — the  Irvin-street , and  the  leknie Id- 
way.  But  it  was  not  only  during  the  sway  of  the  south- 
ern invaders  that  Cirencester  was  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant military  position : in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  it  was 
garrisoned  for  the  Empress  Maud,  by  her  half-brother 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester;  until  the  King  surprised  the 
town  and  burnt  the  castle,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
restored  to  its  strength. — A strong  force  was  assembled 
here  by  King  John  during  “ the  Barons’  Wars.” — And 
in  the  succeeding  reign  it  wras  held  by  the  Barons  ar- 
rayed against  Henry  III. — whose  forces  subdued  the 
garrison.  The  weak  and  unfortunate  Edward  II.  mus- 
tered his  army  here  when  the  Barons  demanded  the  ex- 
pulsion of  “ the  fatal  favorite”  Hugh  le  Despenser. — It 
is  certain  that  the  battlements  were  perfect  in  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.;  and,  in  the  first  year  of  his  usurped  so- 
vereignty, the  town  “ did  good  service  to  that  monarch” 
— for  when  the  Dukes  of  Surrey  and  Exeter,  and  the 
Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Gloucester,  who  headed  a league 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and  assassinating  Henry,  re- 
treated to  Cirencester,  on  the  discovery  of  their  design, 
they  were  surprised  and  set  upon  at  night  by  the  chief 
inhabitants — who  seized  Surrey  and  Salisbury  in  the  ab- 
bey to  which  they  fled  for  sanctuary,  and  beheaded  them. 
In  requital  of  the  loyalty  thus  displayed,  King  Henry 
made  several  liberal  donations,  and  conferred  upon  the 
town  a Court  of  Staple  for  merchandize — and  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign  granted  the  charter  of  corporation, 
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by  which  the  government  was  vested  in  a Mayor  and 
two  Constables — but  this  charter  was  cancelled  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth — subsequent  to  the  grant  of  a 
charter,  by  which,  as  a Borough  Town,  it  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament — a privilege  which  it  still  en- 
joys- 

The  spirit  of  personal  attachment  to  the  Sovereign 
did  not,  however,  on  all  occasions  distinguish  Cirences- 
ter— for,  where  the  enemies  of  Henry  IV.  had  been  de- 
stroyed,— even  there  was  struck  the  first  blow  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1641  — for  there  was  manifested  the  first  de- 
cided act  of  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  ill-fated 
Charles  I.,  whose  ascent  to  the  throne  was  at  least  un- 
stained by  usurpation,  though  he  fell  a victim  to  that 
spirit. — No  sooner  had  Lord  Chandos  of  Sudeley  (then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county)  attempted  to  execute 
the  King’s  commission  of  array,  than  the  populace  tumultu- 
ously surrounded  him,  and  obliged  him  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  that  he  would  never  again  attempt  to  enforce 
that  array — and  the  rioters  having  cut  and  broken  his 
Lordship’s  carriage  to  pieces,  suffered  him  to  escape  out 
of  the  town.  From  that  period,  until  the  siege  of  Glou- 
cester was  raised,  and  the  royal  army  withdrawn  from 
the  county,  Cirencester  was  held  alternately  by  the  con- 
tending powers — but  was  never  surrendered  by  the 
Royalists  or  Parliamentarians  without  a sanguinary  con- 
flict. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  as  in  1641  the  signal 
for  general  revolt  sprang  from  this  town — so,  in  the  Re- 
volution of  1688,  was  the  first  blood  shed  here: — Cap- 
tain Lorange  of  the  county  militia,  and  his  son,  hav- 
ing both  been  slain  in  attacking  Lord  Lovelace,  who  was 
inarching  through  the  town  on  his  way  to  join  the  Prince 
of  Orange. 
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Cirencester  was  once  celebrated  for  its  abbey  church, 
of  Saxon  architecture,  founded  in  1117  by  Henry  I.  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  College  Church — and  dedicated  in  1127 
to  St.  Mary  and  St.  James,  in  presence  of  the  King. — 
In  1416  the  abbey  became  mitred — the  Pope  having 
sent  the  mitre  and  pontificals  to  Best,  the  twenty-first 
Abbot.  It  was  destroyed  at  the  dissolution  of  Monas- 
teries in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in  some  years 
afterwards  the  reversion  of  the  site  was  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  her  physician  Richard  Masters,  Esq.  from 
whom  it  has  lineally  descended  to  the  present  possessor 
Miss  Master. 

Of  the  three  parochial  churches  which  the  town  an- 
ciently possessed,  that  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist now  alone  remains — but  the  beauty  of  this  vene- 
rable structure  may  be  said  to  compensate  for  all  the 
rest. — The  south  porch  is  singularly  magnificent,  and 
the  painted  windows,  which  shed  a subdued  “ religious 
light”  over  the  interior,  are  deservedly  objects  of  ad- 
miration to  all  beholders. 

Oakley  Park,  the  princely  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bathurst, 
immediately  adjoins  the  town,  which  derives  consider- 
able importance  from  the  contiguity  of  the  residence  of 
this  noble  family.  Oakley  Park  must  long  be  esteemed 
by  every  enlightened  mind,  as  the  rendezvous  of  the 
brightest  wits,  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  and  exalted 
literary  characters  of  by-gone  days — for  here  did  Allen, 
Lord  Bathurst,  the  Mecrenas  of  his  age,  retire  from  the 
turmoil  of  public  life  to  enjoy  the  more  congenial  society 
of  Pope,  Prior,  Atterbury,  Bolinbroke,  Artbuthnot,  Addi- 
son, Swift,  Gay,  Sterne,  and  all  their  most  eminent 
contemporaries.  At  the  end  of  the  Serpentine  Walk,  in 
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